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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Holmes’ New Readers 


The first four books of this new series have attracted wide 
attention, and have rapidly passed into the hands of delighted 
pupils. They are regarded as the brightest and most attractive 
of School Readers, with their careful grading, their helpful script 
exercises, phonic drills and language exercises, with their beauty of 
illustrations and typography, their excellence of binding and low- 
ness of price. 

We take pleasure in announcing the 


NEW FIFTH READER 


as now ready, and fully up to the high standard of merit and 
attractiveness of the lower books, with its choice selections full 
of varied interest to pupils, and drawn largely from standard 
authors ; its biographical sketches of authors; its suggestive ex- 
planatory notes, and its artistic illustrations. 

Specimens mailed for:— First READER, 15 cents ; SECOND, 
25 cents; Turrp, 40 cents; Fourtu, 50 cents; Firrn, 72 cts. ; 
or the set of five books for $1.50. 

Correspondence invited. , Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
our publications. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


66 & 6S DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Porter & (joates’ Kducational Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Speliers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in English, 
Raub’s Practical Enelish Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting. a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 


Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


"as. Light G ti 
Suly 15. g ymnastics. 

A GUIDE TO SYSTEMATIC INSTRUCTION IN PHYSICAL TRAINING. Fully illus- 
trated. By WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D., F.SS., Instructor in Physical Training, Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This book is published in response to the many demands of teachers for a guide in teaching cal- 
isthenics, Besides being a practising physician, the author has made a specialty of light gymnastics, and 
his experience in some of the largest educational institutions in the country with thousands of teachers 
ap pu ~~ Agee his direct charge has afforded him peculiar advantages for practically developing 

net 

The book is particularly rich in illustrations, nearly two hundred of which have been engraved from 
photographs of the author’s parse. 

A synopsis of the contents includes suggestions for arrangement of the gymnasium, instruction in the 
manual of arms, marching. fencing, and exercises for dumbbells, wands, ian clubs, as well as general 
directions regarding postures, breathing, etc. 


234 pages, I2moeo, cloth. Price te Teachers, postpaid, $1.50. 
EFFINCHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 
771 Breadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., NEW VORK. 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset 8t., Boston ; J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SHELDON’S HIGHER TEXT - BOOKS. 
A New English Literature. STODDARD’S 
THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
FroM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. This book has been very carefully revised by two 
With Selections /ilustrating their Works. | very competent educators. 
By Dr. TruMAN J. Backus. HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOCIC. 
SHAW’S LITERATURE. Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Shog's Sex Siittecy of English and Am. Literature. | Hill’s Science of Rhetoric, 
AVERY’S COMPLETE SERIES ON | Oiney’s New Geometry. 
very’s First Principles of Natara osophy. Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Avery’s Elements of Bataral Philosophy. Chapin’s First Principles of Political Economy. 


Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Alden’s Science of Government. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. In the 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series. 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. & Master in the Boston Latin School. Designed for Iligh Sehools, 


mies, and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. | This is a book carefully prepared in the light of a long and successful experience as 


Ready in July, \  instrnetors, and a familiarity with the most recent requirements for admission to the Colleges and Scientific Schools, and it contains the 
latest and most approved methods of presenting the subject. The Publishers believe that this will be found to have no superior as a text- 


book in Algebra. It is especially commended to the attention of instructors in schools having departments preparatory for higher institu- 
EW ALGEBR A tions. A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
DIXON’S 
Tou gh, Smooth More Schools, Colleges, 
any other pencil. Made in 
- LEADS. American @raphite 10 degrees of hardness, which 
nequaled for uniformity adapts them for all classes of 
and work. Now that pencils are be- 
ng, straig ing used so largely in place 
grained Florida Cedar ’ PE N C i LS of pens, you should see that 
finished in the high- you have 10 for 
est degree of they are DIXON 5, 
mechanical The Best. 
skill. stamps to the Joseph Dizon Co, of Jervey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO, 


1016 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES. 


Illustrated Condensed List, 
32 pages, free. Full Cata- 
logue for three stamps. 

[Mention this paper.] 
MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston NATURAL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schoo! Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Teiiurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M'F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE 
STANDISH 
HOUSE. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 


Location the best. Combines Seaside and Country. 
Less than an hour from Boston, by steamer — cool, no 
dust — or by railto Hingham, Address, for particulars, 
J. W. C. GILMAN, at hotel, or 14 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Koom 6. Hours 12 to 1. Special attention 
given to private dinner parties. Telephone Con- 
nection. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for 
choois, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 


R.&J.BECK'S | Colleges Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Beste UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
B°Gpen to butt sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 
For Catalogues address 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M.. PH.D., Director. 
HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 
Family and Day Pupils. The thirty-sixth 
: 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Per For both sexes. AT Wo: 


E. H. Russe, Principal. 
KINDERGARTEN Normal Training 
School, 910 N. 7th St. Phila. Terms Inoderate. 
NOBMAL SOHOOL, 


Masa. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tions, Wednesday, Sept. 4th. For circulars address 
188 ELLEN Hybs, rrincipai. 


Stare NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. logues, address the 


pal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
Stars NOBMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Masa. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


J.C. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
lly and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and gives special 
attentiou to character building. Send for Catalogue 
te NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 

Healthfully and pleas. 
Tabor 4 cademy. antly located by the sea. 
Thorougb preparation for college or for business. 
Certificate admits to the best New England colleges. 
A good Christian home and superior board at reason- 
able rates. Special advantages for young ladies in 
music and drawing, A strong faculty including sev- 
eral new teachers. Fall term opens Sept.11. For full 
particulars address C. P, HowLanp, Principal, or 
Rev. Rurvus P. GARDNER, Sec'y Board of Trustees. 


spondence | 
Grants all Coll degrees without residence, but vigor- 
ously guards them by Examinations at the studont’s 
home, under local Examiners or Assistant Professors. 
All Tuition is carried on by correspondence under a large 


P 
Those who bave left ee without graduating should 


Monthly Questions, etc., given in the Union Readin 

Circle, a large 16-page Literary Journal, cana le co vot 
rship, 

mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in postage 


stamps. Address 
or. University, Box O, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. B.—Situations to teach FREE to members and sub- 


N 
scribers, AGENTS WANTED. 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
gections on teaching, and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 


Description and prices on application. 


Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO,, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Behemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JOSEPH 
STEEL 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 


ATERIAL. 


READIN 
Reformation in Spelling. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


atural Method by which the child may be taught. Independ- 

Accuracy, Fluency attained. No such results can 

possibly be obtained by any other method. Study changed from drudgery 

to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and pro. 
nounce for itself, thus establishing a 


REFORM AT THE FOUNDATION. 


From H. M. Scott, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theological Seminary: 

“Judging from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction 
according to Mrs. Pollard’s method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography 
is much lightened, I am able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and 
effective than any other I have had occasion to notice. 1 wish her all success in spreading 
abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 

To the above Mrs. Scott adds the following : 

“ Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and 
now at the close of the school year has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able 
to read almost perfectly in any book. Words which she has never seen before and of 
whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to pronounce correctly by following the rules, 
which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this training has given her the 
foundation for the study of other languages.” 

Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a prac- 
tical illustration pf the results of this method in reading, June 19, 1889, at the School of 
Methods, Des Moines, lowa. The room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading 
of a class of little children under the management of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of 
the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They had been one year in 
the kindergarten and one year in the primary school. They first read from one of the six 
or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader, after- 
wards from “ Feathers and Fur,” a book suitable for fourth-grade pupils. They had never 
seen these books, but read so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the senti- 
ment, that it was a surprise to all, By request, a number of difficult words were placed 
upon the board. Among them were: Freight, glance, western, Webster, address. They 
not only could pronounce them at sight, but could correctly mark them. If the best evi- 
dence of success is success, this method has abundant vindication. 


In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Superintendent Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 


“IT am free to announce to you my complete and permanent conversion to your Synthetic Method. 
I have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true principle. I never saw 
teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year oversees et Synthetic. 
The more I see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. This is mucl 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.” 


The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence: Sisters of St. Joseph ; 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., Sisters of Mercy; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sis- 
ters, all of Chicago, also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 
’ which givés a thorough course of instruction in the principles aud 
POLLARD $ MANUAL, methods of this new s stem, has just come from the prone ona is now 
ready for teachers. When used in’ connection with the Pellard’s Readers and Speliers, this manual 
will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient, and reliable guide. 
Progressive teachers, + er pa are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be met with 
: 


full snformation when addre 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
315--321 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


Published this Month: 
TWO NEW ANNOTATED EDITIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu. D. 


1, MACBETH. 237 pages. 2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 
Price ef each, in Cloth. 55 cents; im Paper, 40 cents. 


Comments. Bu tions, and Flans for the Study of English Literature, 
, and Topics for Essays. Notes, 
the principle of stimulating rather than ouperseding thought. 8, though copious, are arranged upou 


No teacher or student of Shakespeare can ‘ord to be without a copy of these scholarly works. One 


af 
copy of each, in cloth, wili be sent postpaid to teachers, for examination, on rec of . 
on pees ipt of 70 cents. . ’ eipt of $1.00 ; or in paper 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
MYTHOLOGY 


Ts a captivating stady, and is a part of the Chautauqua course this 
year. The game of Mythology which we publish is played like 
any game of autlfors, and is a great help in mastering the subject. 
The price is 50 cents. : 

If you are a teacher, don't undertake to begin school this fall 
until you have secured a copy of our Illustrated Catalogue 
of School Aids and Material. 

Send 12 Cents for our new Number Builder for primary desk- 


work in figures. ber that we shall soon publish a Manual of Work 
for Ungraded Schools. We do not intend to be forgotten by the dain 


forces of this country. 


Kindergarten Material always a specialty. 
CoLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
OR COMMITTEES 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Can secure a fine lady teacher in German, French, 


agents Wanted. 
fq English Literature, and Natural Science. Qualified 


by foreign study, University course, and three years 
$75.22 to $250 22 & MONTH can be made work. of very successful teaching in institutions of high 


i f rred 
who can furnish a horse an give their» ale" Fas the | 8Tade. Address Dr* EDWARD ROBINSON. 
business. Spare mpmente may be profitably employed 925 Sixth Street, Louisville. Ky. 
also. w vacancies B. F. JOHN 


. A fe in towns and cities. 
SON & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
V. B.— Please state age and } 


sending stamp Send $1.25 for PEMBERTON’S 


NEW REPORT BOOKS. 
Large Commissions, | «A j2b0t saving system of Reports aud Promotion 
GENTS WANTED. 


ools. Sample Book Free 
a) R. N. PEMBERTON, Wamego, Kansas. 

Address, AGENCY DeEpT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


nd to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, pee, 


3 E. 14th Street, Y. 


sl cles. an eling. 
uns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 
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No, 6. 


Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Hducational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. : 


AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GREAT MEETINGS IN THE “ATHENS 
OF THE SOUTH.” 


Educational Questions Discussed by 
“Brainy” Men and Women. 


Meetings of the Departments. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


{Continued from last week. ] 
Seconp Day—WepNEsDAY 17. 


The second session was called to order by President Marble. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Jere Witherspoon, D.D., pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Nashville. 


«Manual Training. 
President Marble announced that, as the discussion of manual 
training was not finished, it would be continued. 
Henry A. Wise, superintendent of the city schools of Baltimore, 
was the first speaker. Subject: ‘‘ To what Extent may Manual 
Training be Introduced at this Time into the Public Schools ?’’ 


He said, in substance, that a man who gives his children habits of 
industry, gives them more than he who bestows a fortune. Such 
habits of industry should be encouraged and cultivated. For this 
purpose manual training is urged. It has been tried in the public 
schools of Baltimore and has proved to be a great success. To 
establish this generally in the schools we must have better pro- 
grams and more thoroughly competent teachers. The teacher 
must know more than he has to teach. Let us make haste slowly, 
bat modify our course of study as increased knowledge justifies ue. 


THE GREAT DEBATE OF THE MEETING. 
Subject: ‘* Denominational Schools; Should Americans Educate 
their Children in Them ?”? 


The Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, bishop of Washington, was intro- 
duced. He said that he came bearing a message of regret from his 
eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, that he could not be present, 
and he was also in&tructed by the cardinal to read a paper which 
he had prepared. In a clear, rich voice Bishop Keane read the 


following paper : 
Cardinal Gibbons’ Paper. 

_ Friends, I am persuaded that the popular errors now existing 
in reference to education spring from an incorrect notion of that 
term. To educate means tv bring out, to develop the intellectual, 
moral, and religious faculties of the soul. An education, therefore, 
that improves the mind and the memory, to the neglect of moral 
and religious training, is, at best, but an imperfect and defective 
system. According to Webster’s definition, to educate is ‘‘ to instill 
into the mind principles of art, science, morals, religion, and be- 
havior.” “To educate,” he says, ‘‘in the arts is important; in 
religion, indispensable.”’ 

It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our youth 
should be developed, and that they should be made familiar with 
those branches of knowledge which they are afterwards likely to 
pursue. They can then go forth in the world gifted with a well- 
furnished mind and armed with a lever by which they may elevate 

mselves in the social scale, and become valuable members of 
society. It is most desirable, also, that they should, in the course 
of their studies, be made acquainted with the history of our country, 

the origin and principles of its government, and with the emi- 
nent men who have served it by their statesmanship and defended 
it by their valor. This knowledge will instruct them in their civic 
rights and duties, and contribute to make them enlightened citizens 
and devoted patriots. 

Bat it is not enough for children to have a secular education ; 
they must receive a religious training. Indeed religious knowlege 


that is familiar with the Christian catechism is really more en- 
lightened on truths that should come home to every rational mind 
than the most profound philosophers of pagan antiquity, or even 
than many of the so-called philosophers of our own timer. He has 
mastered the great problem of life. He knows his origin, his sub- 
lime destiny, and the means of obtaining it,—a knowledge that no 
human science can impart without the light of Revelation. 

God has given us a heart to be formed to virtue, as well asa 
head to be enlightemed. By secular education we improve the 
mind; by moral training we direct the heart. It is not sufficient, 
therefore, to know how to read and write, to understand the rudi- 
ments of grammar and arithmetic. It does not suffice to know that 
two and two make four; we must practically learn, also, the great 
distance between time and eternity. The knowledge of book- 
keeping is not sufficient unless we are taught, also, how to balance 
our accounts daily between our conscience and our God. It will 
profit us little to understand all about the diurnal and annual 
motions of the earth, unless we add to this science some heavenly 
astronomy. We should know and feel that our future home is to 
be beyond the stars in heaven, and that, if we lead a virtuous life 
here, we shall ‘‘ shine as stars for all eternity.’’ 

We want our children to receive an education that will make 
them not only learned, byt pious men. We want them to be not 
only polished members of society, but also conscientious Christians. 
We desire for them a training that will form their hearts, as well 
as expand their minds. We wish them to be not only men of the 
world, but, above all, men of God. 

A knowledge of history is most useful and important to the stu- 
dent. He should be acquainted with the lives of those illustrious 
heroes who founded empires, of those men of genius who enlightened 
the world by their wisdom and learning, and embellished it by their 
works of art. 

But is it not more important to learn something of the King of 
kings, who created all these kingdoms and by whom kings reign ? 
Is it not more important to study the Uncreated Wisdom before 
whom all earthly wisdom is folly, and to admire the works of the 
Divine Artist who paints the lily and gilds the clouds ? 

If, indeed, our souls were to die with the body, if we had no 
existence beyond the grave, if we had no account to render to God 
for our actions, we might more easily dispense with religion in our 
schools. Though even then, Christian morality would be a true 
source of temporal blessings; for, as the apostle teaches, ‘‘ Piety is 
profitable to all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.”’ 

Bat our youth cherish the hope of one day becoming citizens of 
heaven as well as of this land. And as they cannot be good citizens 
of this country without studying and observing its laws, neither can 
they become citizens of heaven unless they know and practice the 
laws of God. Now, it is only by a good religious education that we 
learn to know and to fulfil our daties toward our Creator. 
The religious and the secular education of our children cannot be 
divorced from each other without inflicting a fatal wound upon the 
soul. The usual consequence of such a separation is to paralyze 
the moral faculties, and to foment a spirit of indifference in matters 
of faith. _ Education is to the soul what food is to the body. The 
milk with which the infant is nourished at its mother’s breast feeds 
not only its head, but permeates at the same time its heart and the 
other organs of the body. In like manner, the intellectual and 
moral growth of our children must go hand in hand, otherwise their 
education is shallow and fragmentary, and often proves a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

Piety is not to be put on as a holiday dress, to be worn on state 
oceasions, but it is to be exhibited in our conduct at all times. Our 
youth must put in practice every day the commandments of God as 
well as the rules of grammar and arithmetic. How can they 
familiarize themzelves with these sacred duties if they are not daily 
inculcated ? 

Guizot, am eminent protestant writer of France, expresses himself 
so clearly and forcibly on this point that I cannot forbear quoting 
his words: ‘‘ In order,’’ he says, ‘‘ to make popular education truly 
good and socially usefal, it must be fundamentally religious, * * 
It is necessary that national education should be given and received 
in the midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious im- 
pressions and religious observances should penetrate into all its 
parts. Religion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a 
certain ‘place or a certain hour. It is a faith and a law, which 
ought to be felt everywhere, and which, after this manner alone, 
can exercise all its beneficial influence upon our minds and our lives.”’ 
In this country the citizen happily enjoys the largest liberty, and 
I should be sorry to see his freedom lessened or infringed. But the 
wider the liberty the more efficiént should be the safeguards to 
revent it from being abused and degenerating into license. To 
eep the social body within its orbit, the centripetal force of religion 
should counterbalance the centrifugal motion of free thought. The 
ship that is to sail on a rough sea and before strong winds sbould 
be well ballasted. The only efficient way to preserve the blessin 
of civil freedom within legitimate bounds, is to inculcate on the 
mind of youth whilst at school the virtues of truth, justice, honesty, 
temperance, self-denial, and those other fundamental duties com- 
prised in the Christian code of morals. 

The catechetical instruction given once a week in our Sunday 
schools, though productive of very beneficial results, is insufficient 
to supply the religioug wants of our children. It is important that 
they should breathe every day a healthy religious atmosphere in 
schools in which not only is their mind enlightened, but the seeds 
of Christian faith, piety, and sound morality are nourished and 


he combination of religious 2d secular education is easily 
accomplished in denominational sc.ools. To what extent religion 
may be taught in the public schools without infringing the rights 
ee wounding the consciences of some of the pupils is a grave prob- 
lem beset with difficulties, and very hard to be solved, i 
those schools are usually attended by children belongi 
ous Christian denominations, by Jews also, and even 
profess no religion whatever. 


those who 


parents, and with a conscientious regard for the religious rights of 
the pupils confided to them. 

Rt. Rev. John J. Keane’s Paper. 
Bishop Keane then to read his own paper, only a brief 
synopsis of which can be given. 
icans Educate their Children in Denominational Schools ? ’’ 


, inasmuch as| Claim to temporal power. 
to the vari-| system without s 


and second to the state. He agreed 


os reetation and frank discussion would lead to the prevailing 
of truth. . 

The terms of the question may be considered as limiting the in- 
quiry to Christian schools, and therefore to Christian parents in 
America. Let us view it in the light of facts. 

Every budding life enfolds many capabilities of both good and 
evil. uman society provides influences to restrain the evil and to 
help the good; but it mainly depends on parents what influences the 
child shall meet and how he shall be fitted for them. 

Christian civilization rests on the sacredness of home, the dignity 
and responsibility of the parental: office, the inalienable rights of 
the individual. No longer, as of old, do these exist only for the 
aggrandizement of the state, but the state exists for their welfare. 

A Christian parent, considering Christianity the most essential ele- 
ment in life, wishes ita influence to be felt in all the agencies which 
shape the life of his child. But the school engages most of the 
serious hours of a child’s life, and is a potent agency for moulding 
character. Therefore he will logically choose for his child a school 
in which, besides other educational excellences,the spirit and inflaenca 
of Christianity are constantly felt. His principles would demand 
this, even if some sacrifice of worldly advantage be implied; but a 
school can be thoroughly Christian in all its tone and inflaence, and 
equal to any other in secular training too. 

His principles as an American second his convictions as a Chria- 
tian. American liberties have for their basis the fundamental ideas 
of Christian civilization; and Christian character is the essential 
condition for their preservation. America should indeed be ever 
tolerant; but she should be ever Christian, and her schools ought 
to be most Christian in the world. 

The following objections were then answered in detail: that 
religious training might be left to church and home; that we might 
as well have religious banks and shops; that it has worked badly 
for religion in Germany and France; that it puts education under 
the control of church ; that it fosters sectarianism ; that it makes 
education narrow and without freedom; that the inculcation of re- 
ligion and morality practicable in the public schools ought to suffice ; 
that a system of denominational schools is contrary to the homoge- 
neousness of our people; and that the Catholic Church, as committed 
to medizvalism, is antagonistic to the Christianity of the 19th cen- 
tary, and of the American Republic. He quo a passage from a 
sermon of his on Christian education, delivered in the Cathedral of 
New York last November. 

In closing, Bishop Keane said: ‘‘A prominent American has 
aaey said that the permanence of ourinstitution depends u the 
liberal education of our people. But how inconsistent te. was 
to insist that such education must be given in schools where 
Christianity cannot be taught.’? ‘*‘The good Christian Ameri- 
can will choose for his child a good Christian American 
school.’’ ‘‘ The decline of Christianity in the empire of Germany 
is not owing to the teaching of Christianity in the schools, but to 
the lack of Christian teachings in the universities.’’ His general 
line of thought was this: The denominational or Christian school 
is capable of making its pupils Christian patriots, which America 
much needs, while the unchristian or state school cannot give such 
instruction as is necessary to the development of the highest patriot- 
ism. ‘‘ Do you suppose,’’ he asked, “‘ that it was in und inational 
and unchristian schvols that Washington and the patriotic founders 
of this government were educated? You know it was not.’’ 

‘*There are no more patriotic Americans on this continent,’’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘ than the members and clergy of the Catholic church, 

And they are not less patriotic because they give their children the 
blessings of Christian education.’’ ‘There can be no incompatibility 
between the idea of a good Christian and a good American. ‘* The 
school,’’ said he, ‘‘ that sends forth the child a model Christian will 

send forth a model American. The schools of America should be 
the most Christian schools in the world, for the civilization of 
America is a Christian civilization,”’ 


Mr. Mead’s Paper. 


Bishop Keane was followed by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, on 
the kindred topic, ‘‘ Hasthe Denominational School a Proper Place 
in America?’ The paper was a most able one, and was heard 
with interest. The following is an abstract : 

Mr. Mead said that education had three ends, first religious, 
next political, and then domestic. If the state should pursue a 
system which would be injarious, or do any one an injustice, then 
its citizens would have the right todemand areform. The state 
is not concerned with any particular sect or man, but guarantees. 
equal privileges to all. If the majority is wrong, the complainant 
must wait until his cause shall triumph, e!se there is anarchy; but 
if his cause is just and right, he should have no fears as to the ulti- 
mate issue. ublic schools no more than parochial schools with- 
draw the child from the control of the parent. The argument 
against public schools is very paltry. One can with as much rea- 
son rail against taxation for any public purpose, as against public 
schools. All the taxpayers may not get the benefits of the schools, 

but neither do all get equal benefits from the public buildings, 

streets, and charitable institutions supported by the state or muni- 
cipality. A state is an all-comprehensive institution, and a man be- 

longs to it by virtue of being alive. He may belong to any church 
that he desires, but he has to belong to the state and cannot sever 
his citizensbip. 

Mr. Mead said that the policy of the Catholic church was deter- 
mined in Rome, and not in America, and he quoted many Catholic 
authorities to prove that American public school system was regarded 
as a pernicious institution, and that those high in power had warned 
Catholic parents that they most send their children only to church 
schools, and had given permission to priests to refuse the sacraments 
to parents who would not obey the injunction. He said that the 
attempt of the Catholic church to force parents to make their chil- 
dren leave the public schools was a remnant of the pope’s hoary old 
No man can speak agaiuvst our school 
ing against our republican government, and no 
man will do it unless he has some private axe to grind or some sec- 
tarian ambition to serve. Mr. Mead thought he would not long 


May God inspire the guardians of youth to discharge their | hear the demand for a division of the school fund, or for a remission 
responsible duties with credit to themselves, with satisfaction to the | of taxes from those who do not choose to patronize the schools tup- 


ported by the state. 

He quoted from Arnold’s Catholic dictionary to show that the 

Catholic church holds that man’s sileglonse is first to the church 
ith the author so far as that 

which concerns character and a noble life, but did not admit that 


The subject was, ‘‘ Should Amer-| any authority is superior to the state. He admitted that the state 
The| may sometimes 
denied the right of the church to supreme authority in all matters 


be wrong, but held that she always got right, and 


‘sas far above human science as the soul is above the body, as| speaker introduced his subject by saying that he accepted the cour- 
bea " teous invitation to read a paper at this meeting becanse he believed ! of 


ven is above earth, as eternity is above time. The little child 


education. He held up to severe criticism a recent magazine 
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that the American public school is robbing the home of its rightful 


authority over its own children. The speaker thought such claims | hesitate which of these sides 


as thoee made by Cardival Manning were weak, unfair, and dishonest. 

Rep!ying to the cardinal’s statement that ‘‘ nature kuows noth- 
ing of school directors.” Mr. Mead said: ‘‘ Nature knows noth- 
ing of shirts, petticoats, knives or forks; nor does nature know 
anything of priests, bishops, and cardinals.’’ Continuing, he said : 
“As [have asked you, ladies and gentlemen—Catholica and Protest- 
ant alike — to join me in commendation of the candor and frank- 
ness of the Catholic dictionary, I ask you to join me in condemning 
the unfair clap-trap appeal of Cardinal Manning.’”’ The epeaker, 
in treating ot the enforcement of the parochial schools upon the par- 
ents of the Catholic church, said: ‘‘The policy of the Romish 
ebureh to establish and maintaia parochial schools depends upon 
exactly the same policy of coercion that Cardinal Manning com- 
plains of.‘’ ‘‘ The Roman Catholic talk about parental liberty to 
send his children to such schools as he chooses,’’ said the speaker, 
**ig pure fiction. Every Catholic parent knows that he has the 
privilege of sending his children to a public school if he desires, and 
get out of the church.”” In support of these statements he quoted 
at length from the court records of Boston, and from numerous 
pee letters of priests, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, from 

aine to New Orleans, and from Boston to San Francisco. 

‘*The policy of the Roman church toward the public schools of 


article of Cardinal Manning, in which that eminent divine claims |our country’s 


her system 0 » our coun 
to choose, let her recall the solemn 
warning of Washington against hoping for national prosperity with- 
out morality, or for morality without religion. True to the lesson, 
let our country resolve that her schools must be made more Chris- 
tian than they are; let her nail to the masthead the banner of 
Christian education, and then no fear but she will safely reach the 
destiny to which Providence calls her,—the most enviable among 
the nations of the earth,—the glorious destiny of the American 


Republic. 
luding, Bishop Keane made a y declaring “as an 
n concluaing Pope or pei 


honest man and an American citizen,’”’ 
of the Catholic Charch entertained no such ideas of temporal power 
as Mr. Mead had falsely attributed. 


Seconp Day—Wepnespay Evenine, Jury 17. 


The Association met promptly at 8 o’clock, and was called to 
order by President Marble. Rev. Dr. Martin, of Nashville, led in 
prayer. Invitations for members of the Association to visit Knox- 
ville, Chattanooga, and Memphis, were read and accepted with 
thanks. 


America,’”’ said the s er, ‘* is decided at Rome and orders are 
issued from there to the ministry.in America. Piousthe 1X. pro- 
nounced the public school system of America a most pernicious sys- 
tem !’’ How is it that the zeal of the Roman Church for education 
is greatest where education is highest? America is their chief 


It was announced by Secretary Canfield that a son had been 
added yesterday to the family of General Jackson at the ‘* Hermit- 
age,’’ and that he had been named Albert Marble Jackson, in 
honor of the worthy president of the Association. The announce- 


care. Why do they not’educate Catholic South America ? When | ment was received with mach applause. 


we consider the question of parcchial schools, we must say whether 


On motion of W. S. Jones, of Memphis, it was moved and car- 


we most admire the Italy of 1850 or 1889. They are an exhibition | ried to appoint a committee to visit, on behalf of the Asssociation, 


of the ancient claim of the priests to temporal power and empire. 
This is contrary to our idea of government, and will not be,per- 
mitted here an hour. It is hateful to the masses of the Catholic 
peopleeven. The public school is the great moralizer of the country, 
and the conserver of ita democracy. The rights of all under the 
blic school law must be respected. A man may educate his chil- 
ren anywhere he pleases, so ‘ong as he educates them well. 

Taking up the claim of Roman Catholics that as they do not 
patronize the public schools they should be exempted from paying 
taxes, the speaker said that when the state allowed any of its 
money to go to the support of denominational schools a step is 
taken toward the destruction of the public school system. Con- 
cerning the enforcement of Catholic children in echools, he said, 
‘In America these things are not proper, and in America they 
must not exist.’’ The speaker argued that the parochial or Roman 
Catholic school should have exactly the same liberties and privil- 
eges that Episcopal, Baptist, or‘Methodist schools have, but when 
a denominational school proposes to force itself upon any portion 
of the community by the authority of its priesthood it should be 
curbed in its progress. ‘‘ The public school,’’ said the speaker, 
**ig the conservator of our democracy, and should not be interfered 
with.” 

In closing, Mr. Mead said: ‘‘I have enjoyed hearing Bishop 
Keane stand here and plead for individual liberty of thought. 
ta world has changed much since Luther stood before the Diet of 

orms 

Mr. Mead was loudly cheered at several points. 


Reply of Bishop Kean?. 
President Marble said that Bishop Keane desired to reply briefly 
to the paper that had just been read. The request was at once 


nted, 

Bishop Keane thanked the Association for this courtesy, avd ex- 
poem’ his pleasure at hearing the bold and frank argument of 

r. Mead. He said that Cardina) Mapning’s candor and logic had 
been attacked. ‘' We will let the English people,”’ said the bishop, 
‘*take care of Cardinal Manning’s honesty. He is among his 
friends there.’’ 

My aim is to correct, in all kindness, the leading mistakes on 
which all this discourse hinges. 

Cardinal Manning is taxed with dishonesty and bad logic. His 
honesty can be safely left to the judgment of the English people 
and of the world. His logic has simply been misunderstood by his 
critic. He is not speaking, as represented, of the ‘* state of 
nature,’ but of the /aw of nature, the natural law, fixed by our 
Creator ag the permanent basis of all right law, and which is most 
fully respected in the fullest civilization. This law establishes the 
relations between parent ‘and child, and the church, in asserting 
them, cannot justly be represented as antagonizing the state. 

Our critic accuses Leo XIII., also, of insincerty in his protest 
against the banishment of religion from the municipal schools of 
Rome. He, and we who sympathize with his protest, are accused 
of covertly aiming at the temporal power and priestly empire. On 
my honor as a man,—which I trust is not impeached,—I declare 
the charge utterly false, and tho imputation unwarranted and un- 
just. He and we mean just what we say when we deplore the ex- 
clusion of religion from the schoole of Rome, and the disastrous re- 
sults to youth are already abundantly manifesting themselves. 
Let us be done with this ‘‘ clap-trap’’ about planning for priestly 
dowinion. 

Next, the bishops of the United States are assailed for refusing 
the sacraments to parents who refuse their children a Christian 
education, and we have been told of the attempt made to induce the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to forbid this. Now, according to 
the principles which I have explained this morning, it is the duty 
of Christian parents to give their children Christian schooling. To 
refuse to do this is to do their children a grievous wrong. And he 
who so wronge his child is not fit to receive holy communion,—so 
says Christian common sense. No wonder that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts refused to entertain the case and to legislate about 
the dispensation of the sacraments. 

But Mr. Mead did not tell us of the other demands a at 
the same time to the Massachusetts islature. ( bishop 
here read in full the demands presen by ex- Governor -) 
Has any one ever heard of such absolutism as this demanded for 
the schoo] committee ? Can there be imagi a more imperti- 
nently tyrannicalé.»ncroachment on parental rights thap the provision 
that a parent should be fined who would not cause his child to at- 
tend a school approved by the school committee, ‘whether it appeared 
the child was receiving a good education elsewhere on not’’? No 
wonder such demands were rejected by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. And so will every similar attempt be treated by the 
Sean peep, who will not consent to give up good sense and 

air play. 

The principle enunciated, that there is no authority above that of 
the state, was the principle of heathen Rome, which the Christian 
martyrs washed away in their blood. He who asserts it now is 
sixteen hundred yeare behind the times. Facts of awful momeni in 
our country’s history have demonstrated that ‘‘there is a higher 
law,’’ and to that law we appeal for the rights of Christian edu- 


The lines are clearly drawn. On on side, state supremacy, 
ap off-hand di of the church from the chair of divine truth, 


Mrs. Polk, at her home in Nashville. 


A Visit to Mrs. James K. Polk. 


The following committee to call on Mrs. Polk was announced : 
The president and his family; the secretary, and the treasurer ; 
John Eaton, Ohio; W. E. Sheldon, Massachusetts; W. H. Bar- 
tholomew, Kentucky; Col. and Mrs. F. W. Parker, Illinois; Miss 
Conway, Memphis; Miss B, A. Dutton, Ohio; B. A. Hinsdale, 
Michigan; Rt. Rev. J. J. Keane, District of Columbia; Miss Nora 
Smith, California; E. B. McElroy, O: ; Hon. Mr. Kirtland, 
Toronto; J. W. Johnson, yA A J. L. Pickard, lowa; Aaron 
Gove, Colorado; Henry Sabin, lowa; Mr. and Mrs. Thigpen, 
Georgia; Joseph Baldwin, Texas; S. H. Peabody, Illinois; Geo. 
Howland, Chicago; Miss Higbee, Tennessee ; A. S. Draper, 
New York; H. 8S. Tarbell, Rhode Island; L. S. Thompson, New 
Jersey; Wm. T. Harris, Concord; E. E. White, Cincinnati; H. 
S. Jones, Erie, Pa.; W. H. Payne, Nashville; J. B. Merwin, St. 
Louis; D. H. Keible, St. Paul; W. A. Bell, Indiana; J. A. B. 
Lovett, Alabama; Mr. Straus, West Virginia; H. A. Wise, Bal- 
timore; Mr. Parham, Little Rock; Mr. Hancock, Ohio, and Mr. 
Calkins, New York. The wives and families of the gentlemen 
named were also invited. . 
This committee met at the Maxwell House at 4.30 p. m., and 
went in a body to pay their respects to the wife of the ex-President 
of the United States, and were cordially weloomed by the aged 
lady in person, as each member of the visiting committee was pre- 
sented by visit will be a pleasant 
memory to all who were noble and highly cultivated 
lady of the South. 
Appointment of ‘Committees, 
The president announced the following committees : 
On honorary members.—John Hancock, Ohio, chairman; Miss Hig 
bee, Tennessee; Geo. Howland, Illinois; L. 8. Thompson, New Jer- 
sey ; Joseph Baldwin, Texas. 
On resolutions.—E. E. White, Ohio, chairman ; Jno. M. Bloss, Kan- 
sas; J. B. Merwin, Missouri; J. A. B. Lovett, Alabama; Alexander 
Hogg, Texas; Mrsaf. W. Parker, Illinois; C. J. Prescott, New Jersey. 
On nominations. Aaron Gove, Colorado, chairman ; Solomon Pal- 
mer, Alabama; T.A Tutrall, Arkansas ; Nora A. ‘Smith California; 
Z. Kichards, Destrict of Columbia; Jno. P. Patterson, Florida; W. F. 
Slatton, Georgia, N. ©. Dougherty, Illinois; W. B. Bell, Indiana; 
Henry Sabin, lowa; H. G. Larimer, Kansas; W. P. Maple, Kentucky; 
Geo. Kamsey, Louisiana; H. A. Wise, Maryland ; W. E. Sheldon, 
Massachusetts ; I. N. Willington, Michigan; Irwin Shepard, Minne- 
sota; J.T. Perrin, Mississi ; J. M. Greenwood, Missouri; E. A. 
Stere, Montana: E. H. Cook, New Jersey; T. Marcellus Marshall, New 
Mexico; J. H. Hoose, New York; P. p. Claxton, North Carolina; C. 
C Davidson, Ohio ; 
nia; H. 8. Tarbell, Rhode Islan B. Johnson, South ina; 
Wharton 8. Jones, Tennessee; Joseph Baldwin, Texas. ; « 


Legal Status of the Public Schools, 


The first speaker of the evening was A. S. Draper, su tend- 
ent of public instruction of the State of New York. His subject 
was: ‘* The Legal Status of the Public Schools ’’ : 
Mr. Draper treated his topic with the interest of a professional 
and practical school man and with the legal acumen of a lawyer, 
After defining the public schools by designating ‘‘ schools supported 
by general taxation, managed by public officers and taught by 
teachers having legal authority,’ he said: ‘*‘ The American public 
school is a unique institution. It is true that some of its charac- 
teristics are from time to time being copied in other countries. 
The common schools of |France and Germany have recently been 
made free. But the distinguishing features of our public schools 
do not, and in the nature of thinge cannot, obtain in other lands 
without revolutionary changes in their systems of government. The 
common schools of America have been of gradual growth and have 
come to their present state only in recent years.’’ 
The extracts below give the reader an idea of its trend and scope : 
** When !government comes to exercise its powers in the main- 
tenance and management of a system of general education; when 
it taxee all the people for thesupport of schools and guarantees one 
within practicable walking distance of every home, that system rises 
tosthe importance and digaity of a governmental institntion and re- 
ceives ——— as such, and such recognition brings with it the 
capers, restraint, the regulation, and direction of the law of 

** Inthe beginning, the schools were purely private for 
gain, or were supported by charity, either private or public. As 
the population has.advanced and become more and more hetero- 
geneous in character, the necessity of governmental support aiid 
supervision has become more and more manifest, until by a gradaal 
ee pe they have reached their present ,status. status is 

and defined by @ body of laws, arising out of common custom 

and long usage, written in the constitutions and statates of the 
country, construed and declared by the determination of author- 

“‘ From the time when the importance of 
an on, it seems to have been the poli 
submit the matter to the charge of 

“* Upon the several states does our governmental policy devolve 
the duty of supporting and supervising common schools. Prior to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution of 1789, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Georgia, had 


a smiling refusal to ** eubmit one’s proof-sheets to Moses,’’—in a 
word, logically, agnosticism ; on the other side, the assertion that 


sufficiently appreciated the duty of the state, to foster and - 
vise educational interests, to provide solemaly for it in their eeveeal 
constitutions. No one of the original states but had recognized 


. B. Oregon ;. H. 8, Jones, Peunsylva-| th 


this principle in legislation, and all which had not previously done 
so have since put it into their constitutions,’ P 

“To a clear understanding of the legal status of the public 
schouls, I deem it important that jt be expressly declared that while 
they are not national, neither are they local institutions, maintained 
and controlled by the state that they may contribute to its great- 
ness and the happiness of its people. his is unquestionably the 
law. 

‘* The law forbids anything in connection with the public schools 
which invalidates or abridges any of the rights of citizenship or of 
domicile guaranteed by our other American institutions. Being 
upon contested soil, I deem it better to make a direct rather than a 
covert reference to a disputed question. Moral development must 
inevitably accompany intellectual growth in training humanity for 
good citizenship. Every influence of the schoolroom promotes 
moral growth. A system which commands regularity and punctu- 
ality and cleanliness and studiousness and obedience, which exacts 
~—— and generosity toward associates and respect for author- 
ty, which arouses ambition aud inspires courage, which exalis the 
trath and is administered‘ with justice, which rests upon the hearts 
of a Christian people and reaches up into the realms of heaven, can, 
in its beneficent operations, produces nothing less than moral growth 
and development.’’ 

“If it is asked why this high power should be invoked 
to compel the support of a public school system when some sects or 
denominations object to educating their children in common schools 
and assert their desire and ability to assume the burden of such 
education, the answer is ready and it is this, because it is not 
deemed prudent to leave the support and control of the schools to 
any power short of the governmentitself. It is not public policy to 
promote class and sect distinctions, but to build up and consolidate 
a homogeneous people.” 

At the conclusion of Superintendent Draper’s paper President 
Marble ecalied to the chair Z. Richards, of Washington, the first 
president of the Association. 


A National University 
was the subject of the next paper, by William A. Mowry, of 


Setting out with the foundation of the Boston Latin School in 
1635, he briefly traced the establishment of schools and colleges in 
New England and the southeast, glancing at their excellencies and 
defects, and calling attention to the fact a@ general public 
school system had become deeply rooted at a very early date in the 
New England States, and that now every state and territory has a 
free schoogsystem. 

Then he took up the needs of the educational system of the coun- 
try. Of all those needs the one above all others is the National 
University at;Washington. This idea, he said, had been conceived 
by'the ‘*‘ Father of his Country,’’ himself, and had been frequently 
discussed, by scholars and statesmeu, but no definite plans for the 
establishment and organization had ever been off He ad- 
mitted that he did not now expect his plans to be adopted all at 
once, but he believed it would some day be done. 

His idea is a permanent fund of not less than $200,000,000, 
which would give an annual income of $6,000,000. The university 
should afford facilities for study in.the very highest line of thought, 
having a curriculum inning entirely above that of existing col- 
leges and universities. Its large income would allow it to command 
the very wisest and most scholarly men‘in the world. It.should 
be controlled by a board of trustees placed beyond the power of 
politicians to control. It should be closely alligned and connected 
with the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of Agriculture, Weather 
Boreau, Life faving Service and Coast Survey, and the Patent 
Office department, and all lines of thought and work connected 
with the government, In most glowing terms the speaker por- 
trayed the grand work to be done in the world of profoundest 
learning by this national-university. 

The Advance of the Negro. 


John H. Burrus, of Rodney, Miss., was introduced with a paper 
on ‘‘ Educational Progress of the Colored People of the South.’’ 

He began his address by saying that in 1868 he went to the town 
of Woodbury, Tenn., to establish a school, bat could not secure a 
house in which to teach. In 1869 he opened a small school for 
colored people in one room of a small log house, seven miles from 
Nashville. He mentioned these facts in connection with the excel- 
lent school privileges now accorded to the colored people, to show 
e change ia sentiment and action of both races. 

Throughout the course of the entire paperfollowing, Mr. Burrus 
produced ‘example after example to show that in all the lines of life 
the colored people of the South have made wonderful progress. 
He urged that still they need more help. 

New Councilmen. 

Secretary Canfield made the following announcement of new 
members of the National Council: W. R. Garrett, Tennessee; L. 
S. Thompson, New Jersey; C. W. Stevenson, ; Miss 
Lillian J. Martin, California; John Eaton, Ohio. 

: ne adjourned at 10.30 p. m. until Friday a. m. at 


Tairp Day — Taurspay Jury 18. 


President Marble in the chair, called to order at 9 o'clock, and 

prayer was offered by Elder R. Lin Cave, of Nashville. 
Public and Parochial School#. 

W. E. Sheldon read part of a paper advocating public schools, 
prepared by Mr. John Jay, of New York, for Thursday morning’s 
symposium, but the paper did not arrive until Wednesday. We 
give an abstract : 


The common school is recognized at home and abroad by intelli- 
gent people of all creeds and classes as the chief basis of our gov- 
ernment, and the chief source of our stre and prosperity. The 
hereditary convictions of the people on this point had made them 
indifferent to the attacke on the system, but that indifference had 
been overcome by the political deals and jesuitical methods resorted 
to for obtaining illegal grants and unconstitutiona) concessions, aud 
by the hostile policy of Rome; and the extent to which the public 
school appeals to the sympathies of the people had been illustrated 
by the recent uprising at Boston and the overthrow of a municipal 
government w was thought to have betrayed American prin- 


ciples. 

A preliminary attack was made on the school by the attempt to 
exclude the Bible on the ground that the version was regarded 
them as heretical, aad after a partial concession on that ground, the 
Freeman’s Journal declared that if the passages read in the schools 
were selected by their own theologians from their own version, it 
would not in the least lessen their objection to the schools. 

The new ole for denominational schools, to be supported 

the people, coming when a tidal wave of emigration, which has 
med our larger cities, New York having 80 per 
cent. of foreign birth or foreign parentage,—with the creation of 
new states, Dakotas, Montana, and Washington, with others 


sgon to apply,—Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Wyoming, and Ari- 
zona, and perhaps looming in the future, Canada, Mexico, and 
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Central America,—there was the utmost reason for wise vigilance 
in securing a system of education that will harmonize and Amer- 
icavize all the diverse elements. On this point we know well the 
wisdom of learning from our enemies. 

As to the provisions of our Constitution, the decisions of our own 
courts compel us to reject the interpretations proffered for our ac- 
ceptance by the Italian Council of the Vatican, and when they 
point to our schools as having made an irreligious people, we may 
quote the counter opinions of distinguished experts. Dr. Brownson, 
who is pronounced ‘‘ the most original and philosophic writer that 
Amc rica has produced,”’ said that our civilization is the highest the 
world has ever seen, and comes nearer to the realization of the Catho- 
licideal than any that has been heretofore developed and actualized.’’ 
De Tocqueville, half a century ago, was strack by our combination 
of Christianity and liberty. Prof. Bryce confirms that view by the 
remark, ‘‘They are a religious people,’’ and Herbert Spencer, 
looking from the past and the present to the future, says, ‘‘ The 
American people way reasonably look forward to the time when 
‘they will have produced a civilization grander than any the world 
has ever known.” 

The manly traits encouraged and developed by the training of 
the American common school, the broad Christian ethics, un- 
mixed with human dogmas and denominational differences, self- 
respect, and the feeling of personal responsibility, self-control, 
honest ambition, justice and kindness to our fellow-men, the mental 
vision enlarged, the understanding ant the foundation laid 
of American thought and character, all fitting the scholar for the 
healthy life and progress of this republic, were contrasted with the 
characteristics of the parochial school as described by Roman Cath- 
olics themselves. 

Slavery was anciently said to take away half a man’s worth. 
Parochial education, as we are now assured by the highest author- 
ity, confirmed by history, deprives him of three-fourths of the 
strength of Christian man Threats, temporal or spiritual, 
used to prevent the enjoyment by a citizen of the advantages of the 
public schools, constitute, in the eye of the law, undue influence ; 
and the just claim of a loyal citizen, native or na’ ized, to pro- 
tection from interference with his rights by a foreign prince, crown, 
or potentate claiming his allegiance, is an elementary principle with 
the American people. 

National Bureau of Education. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Jay’s abstract of his paper, 
KE. E. White, of Ohio, chairman of a committee to whom was re- 
ferred at the last session of the Association the matter of the need 
of legislation to increase the usefulness of the National Bureau of 
Education, submitted a report declaring that the time had come 
when the bureau of education should be restored to its original posi- 
tion as an independent department, and its management be again 
entrusted to the commissioner in charge, whose salary should be in- 
creased to not less than $5,000. The report was adopted. 

The committee was continued to memorializs Congress to the 
above effect, and is as follows: E. E. White, Ohio; M. A. Newell. 
Maryland; A. S. Draper, New York; Henry Sabin, [owa; A. P. 
Marble, Massachusetts. 

The History of Education,”’ 

The regular order of the day was taken up, aad the subject, 
** The History of Education: its Calture Value,’’ was presented by 
B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor, Mich., professor of the Scie.ce and 
Art of Teaching, University of Michigan. We give an abstract : 

By the culture value of the subject is meant its total value eepa- 
rate and apart from guidance or practice. Whatever the subject 
does for the mind, whether training its powers, storing it with in- 
formation, or planting it with fruitful ideas, is included in the 
topic. It would not be easy to name a division of the history of 
philosophy that brings before the mind a richer store of facts or a 
more interesting group of problems. 

I. Educational systems, in the legal sense, are an important de- 
partment of law, and an interesting branch of institution history. 
This proposition was illustrated by examples drawn from our state 
school systems and from France, Germany, and England. 

II, Considered as mental and moral discipline, educational sys- 
tems are developments of ideas; they are born of  reoeetes, 
religions, civilizations. This outline map was presented : 

1. How has education been influenced by particular civilizations ? 

2. The educational effects of the great schools of thought, the 
Socratic and the Baconian. 

3. The educational effects of particular systems of philosophy. 

4. How has education been inflgenced as respects its ideals, its 
subject-matter, its methods and motives, by the religions and 
churches of the world ? 

5. Next was mentioned the educational results flowing from the 
great intellectual eras or epochs, as the conquest of Greece by 
Rome, the Renaissance, the modern scientific era, etc. 

6. The rationalistie movement. 

7. Modern democracy or the universal spirit. 

8. Material p 

9. The secularizing tendency. 

III. The school is a product of civilization, but it reacted power- 
fully upon its cause, changing its ideals, laws, processes, etc. 

At the close, the teachers of the history of edacation were cau- 
tioned not to lose sight of practical ends in general philosophizing, 
but were exhorted to present facts in the light of ideas, to be philo- 
sophical as well as pragmatical, and to study the subject in its 
higher levels. Educational practice consists of two kinds of ele- 
ments: the temporary and the permanent, the necessary and the 
contingent; and the teacher of this subject must establish his pupils 
in & sou educational perspective, so far as these elements are 
conce 

BY W. I. PAYNE, 


The same general topic was farther discussed, under the title of 
Valae on Educational LegislaXon and Administration,’’ by 
W. H. Payne, chancellor of the University of Nashville, Tenn. 
Synopsis: Ile said typical legislation is catholic, based oa broad 
principles and caleulated to serve wide needs. Practical education 
has been an experimental field for sprouting ideas, some of which 
never grew into anything useful. Wherever a government has 
become democratic, education has become a function of state. The 
general tendency igs toward education, systematically controlled by 
the state for the purposes of making good citizens. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of society as well as of nature, and the preser- 
vation of society is best protected by general enlightenment. The 
feeling is growing that some form of compulsory education must be 
adopted. There is no country in the world where compulsory 
a on is more necessary than in the United States. 
We have a very heterogeneous population which must pass through 
the mould at the American public school system. Ono cf the most 
hopeful indications of the university is its resumption of its ancient 
function of supplying teachers. The modern normal school has 
introduced many improvemenss, but there is some ground for think- 
ing that the study of methods of teaching has become a medern 
fetish. A good teacher will not always make a good superintendent. 
School superintendeace might be defined a3 school statesmansbip. 
The public schools, if they accomplish their purpose, should form a 
nation of loyal, country-loving citizens. 

Mr. Payne said that the major part of the value of education was 
of the culture type, but that was not all. He called attention to 


Go Otame between special or logical legislation amd general or 


Twenty-five years the ‘‘ object-teaching”’ craze was almost 
universal, and was nes g the standard of educational acquirements. 
Now, however, it is one of the “‘ has beens.’”’ ‘‘ The citizenship of 
a state must be cast in a common mould,’’ said the speaker, ‘* and 
that mould is the common schools. When ignorance holds the 
ballot, freedom is in danger, and that danger must be removed by 
authority.’ Briefly he showed that compulsory attendance had 
been adopted to a greater or lesser degree since the days of Plato, 
and to-day seventeen states of the union have some degree of com- 
pulsory school laws. He then alluded to the hordes of ignorant 
and degraded foreigners that are now being given the ballot. The 
only remedy the speaker saw for the danger arising from this state 
of thiogs was compulsory education. State supervision of all schools, 
—even private and church schools,— may become a necessity to the 
preservation of a government composed of such a promiscuous pop- 
ulation as that of the United States. He thought that private 
schools and denominational schools certainly had the right to exist, 
but it may become necessary for the states to know what is taught 
and what is not taught in these schools. 

8 ing of the value of school supervision, he said that “A very 

teacher may make a very poor Or age Good super- 

vision is really educational statesmanship’’ He thought one lack 
of the school systems in this country is a want of centralization. 
‘The state superintendent,’”’ said Mr, Payne, ‘‘should be much 
less than an autocrat, but he should be much more than a clerk.’’ 
Another point of weakness in our schools lies in the frequent failure 
to teach patriotism. He thought also that the higher plane of edu- 
cation should be afforded by the state. The history of education 
shows that the spirit of the common schools is superior where the 
state is best organized, and were the university holds out induce- 
ments to the lower grades. 
BY 8. G. WILLIAMS, 


The discussion on the theme, “Its Value to Teachers,’’ was con- 
tinued by S. G. Williams, professor of the Science and Art of 
Teaching, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mr. Williams opened by saying that an uaintance with the 
history of education would be an advantage to all teachers who aim 
to be something more than slaves to routine. The more thoroughly 
a teacher un the history of school methods the more effi- 
cient he will A civilization may be very brilliant and yet super- 
ficial. The culture of a country may reach to only a limited class, 
and beneath a shining surface of literature may be found a great 
mass of popular ignorance. masses must be educated as a con- 
dition of their existence. The hope of our race for a brighter and 
happier future depends on a wider diffusion of knowledge. Give 
to a man even the ability to read, and the horizon of his pleasure is 
enormously enlarged his tendency to indulge in low and sensual 
enjoyments sensibly diminished. 

BY W. H. VENABLE, 


The next paper was one of great interest. Subject: ‘‘ Educa- 
tional History of the Ohio Valley,’’ wy W. H. Venable, professor 
of Literature and History, Cincinnati, O. 

Mr. Venable told of the settlement of Lexington, Ky., in 1779, 
five years after Daniel Boone led the vanguard of civilization 
through Cumberland Gap. aetenee was a place of importance 
when Cincinnati was only a fort. From the Kast came people of 
culture, and at Lexington was built the first schoolhouse, perhaps, 
in the Ohio Valley. The stockade of the pioneers was a redoubt 
against the savages; their school was a fortification against igno- 
rance. Washington, Jefferson, and other revolutionary leaders 
were divided on some politicdl subjects, but they were united in 
indorsing Washington’s utterance that ‘‘ knowledge in every coun- 
try is the surest basis of public happiness.’’ In 1780 the legislature 
of Virginia passed a bill which led to the establishment of Transy!- 
vania University, and twenty-six supplementary academies ia the 
‘*County of Kentucky.’’ ‘The evolution of the modern tial 
school building from the old field school is a miracle. In 1805 
Zanesville, O., had a log cabin schoolhouse on the inside of which 
was a stump utilized as a dunce stool. It had a fireplace thirty 
feet wide. —_ escaped from their teachers by crawling under the 
lowest log. Afterward schoolhouses were built of hewn logs with 
puncheon floors, stone chimneys, and some rude attempts at furni- 
ture, and some relics of this kind may still be seen in Ohio. The 
annual term lasted ten to fifteen weeks, and daily session eight to 
ten hours. Schoolmasters boarded around with their patrons. 
Every scholar had a different book, and there were as many classes 
as scholars. The master skilfully fashioned pens out of the quills 
brought to his desk. The chief interest of the daily school exer- 
cises centered in the spelling match. The master stood before the 
class with Dilworth’s spelling-book in one hand and a ferule in the 
other, like the genius of edacation holding up the emblems of 
knowledge and power. Among the branches not neglected by the 
teacher or forgotten by the pupil were the birch and the hickory. 
The papils sometimes get even with the master by barring him out, 
or smoking him in with sulphur, or even by dacking him, or by 
some other act of playful familiarity. P 

The closing paper of the morning session was an eminently prac- 
tical one by George Howland, superintendent of public schools of 
Chicago, upon “‘ The Recitation.’’ This was so distinctly a school- 
room theme and was treated in such a masterly manner, that we 
have reserved it for publication as a separate article in the first 
issue of the JOURNAL in September. 

Telegraphic Greetings. 

The Association received the following telegram from the State 
Teachers’ Association of South Carolina: ‘‘ South Carolina sends 
greeting to the National Educational Association. Read Matthew, 
18th chapter, first five verses.’’ Mr. Canfield read the verses fromm 
a Testament, which he borrowed from a member, who sent out and 
got it. Un motion of Mr. Eaton, of Ohio, the secretary was in- 
structed to appropriately reply. 

A telegram of greeting for the Association, and especially for 
the six hundred members who visited Stockton, Cal., last year, was 
received from that city The following reply was forwarded : 


To 8S. A. Woods, P, A. Buell, and J. M. McCarty. Committee, Stock- 
ton, Cal.: Tne N. E. A, assembled in Nashville, especially the six 
hundred. send greetings to Stockton, San Joaquin, and California. 
We shall never forget the warm reception you gave us in 1288. We 
wish you were here; aud if you do not come we shall go after you. 
The people here have hearts as bigas yours) They open their 
to us and they name their babies us. Very cordially, 

A. P. MARBLE, Prest. 


Tuurspay Evenine, Jury 18. 


The session was opened with prayer by Rev. C. S. Gardner, 
pastor of the Edgefield Baptist Church. W. E. Sheldon was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. . 

J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo., seeretary of the nomi- 
nating committee, read the report of that committee, and the fol- 
lowing list of officers, and the report was accepted and the secretary 
pro tem. was instructed to cast the ballot and declare the result as 
an unanimous election of the entire list named by the committee. 


The officers for the ensuing year 1889-1890 are aa follows ; 


Officers Elected. 

President, J. H. Canfield, Kansas ; Vice Pre idents, A. P. Marble, 
Massachusetts; T. A. Tutrall. Arkansas; W. F. Seaton, Georgia ; 
George Cook, New Jersey; D. 8. Johnson, South Carolina; E. A. 
Stere. Montana; Alonzo Hill, Alabama: ©. A. Schaeffer, lowa; ©. C. 
Davidson, Ohio; W. 8. Jones, Tennessee; Alex. Hogg, Texas; E. B. 
McElroy, Oregon ; Secretary, W. R. Garrett, Tennessee ; Treasurer, 
E.C. Hewitt, Illinois. 

Directors. — A. 8. Tarbell, Rhode Island ; J. H. Hoose, New Y¥ 3 
Nora A. Smith, California; E. 8. Joynes, Sonth Carolina; W. A. - 
tholomew. Kentucky; A. G. Lane, Illinois; J. M. Bloss, Kansas; J 
Russel), Moatana; Leroy D. Broun, Nevada; J. O. Churchill, New 
York; ©. J. Prescott, New Jersey; Joseph Baldwin. Texas ; Zalman 
Richards, Washington City ; C Juper, Ohio ; R. O. Norton, Mis- 
souri; V. P. Claxton, North Carolina; J. C. Davidson, Arkansas; 
Frank Goodman, Tennessee ; 8. T. Dutton, Connecticut; T.C Gravy, 
Minnesota; J. 8. Shattuck California; E. O Lytle, Pennsylvania; R. 
W. Caltman. Mexico; W. A. Bell, Indiana; W. E. Sheldon, Massachu- 
setts; H.M. James, Nebraska; J. W. Johnson, Mississippi; J. K. 
Powers, Alabama; Henry A. Wise, Maryland; D. W. Jarvis, Oregon; 
G. J. Ramsey. Louisiana; W. M. Beardshear, lowa; ©. C. Rounds, New 
Hampshire ; W. F, Fox, wins ; A. Saulsbury, Wisconsin; W. R, 
po ignes. Georgia; J. M. Wellington, Michigan; E. L. Kern, Florida; 


A 

An invitation from the Nashville Commercial Club, asking mem- 
bers of the Association to attend an informal reception to held 
in oo rooms, after the evening session, was accepted, with 

Invitation to Visit Canada, 

The made a few anuouncements, after which the presi- 
dent introdu: Professor Kirkland, of Toronto, Canada, who said 
he came here to claim kindredship, and the claim had been allowed. 
He came as the representative of all the educationists of Canada to 
invite the National Educational Association to hold its next meet- 
ing in the city of Toronto. When thé southern people come 
to Toronto they will find their sisters. ‘‘ When the United 
States was e in civil war, many southern women came to 
Toronto,’’ sai speaker, ‘‘and some of them we never let go 
back. Some of the brightest and most attractive homes in Toronto 
are presided over by Southern women.’’ - He was loudly applauded. 
Mr. Kirkland added that 1e hoped his fellow-citizens would be 
able to keep some of these teachers. 

Literature for Children. 

The regular order for the evening was taken up and the subject, 
** Literatare for Children to the Front,’’ was the title of a paper by 
Mary E. Burt, Chicago, Ill., professor of Literature in Cook County 


Normal School. 
It is not easy to make a short synopsis of this paper, since it did 
not consist of isolated points, but of consecutive arguments. 


The first argument was a plea in favor of concentration in teach- 
ing, so that geography, history, science, and literatare, should form 
a ** long line,’’ a chain of related events, which should reveal the 
moral p ot mankind, placing it in such a light before the 
child that his own intelligence would direct him to ‘‘ join the line of 
march.’’ To do this acceptably, nothing short of very carefal studies 
from universal literature, with mere outline studies to keep the con- 
nection, would answer. 

The second argument was that literature was a science,—the sci- 
ence of thought’ as revealed in the writings of man, and a more 

ractical science than botany or physics, s*imulating the curiosity, 
Pogetting scientific habits of thought, teaching the motives that had 
moved mankind, developing instead of superimposing morality and 
patriotism in the child. 

From a chart drawn by one of her little pupils who was visiting 
at Nashville, the speaker demonstrated arguments and ex- 
plained her theories. 

Taking the myth-making age as the closest to the child’s nature, 
the speaker argued that the myth had much to do in awakening the 
intelligence, first through the fancy,then through the imagination and 
reason ; that the myth, after serving its purpose in those channels, 
explained to the child the prattle of his little brothers and sisters, 
and ‘‘ The Childhood of the World’’ in general, becoming to him 
a stepping-stone into history and science. The speaker traced 
along her chart the development of the great epochs of literature, 
showing the emergence of the later lines of thought out of the more 
ancient, and argued that the child could be taught to economize his 
own energy more by looking at the ‘‘ Long Line of Life’’ than by 
getting ‘‘a few of the important and many of the unimportant 
facts at this end of the world’s history,’’ under the supposition that 
modern history and literature held all worth knowing. Further 
arguments were that the child’s artistic perception was destroyed 
by giving a few pages from the middle of a masterpiece instead of 
the whole ew that modern thought was more complicated 
than ancient, and fundamental processes of forming the complica- 
tions should e the complications ; that nearly all of the 
text-books called ‘‘ readers’’ ‘‘ descended to the depths of literary 
degr putting the ‘‘ veriest twaddle ever invented ’’ before 

ec 

Holding up a dirty, worn-out school reader, she spoke of it as a 
genuine specimen right from a schoolzoom, a book ‘‘ whose office 
was mete'y to teach word-calling ’’ without regard to thought, *' a 
fair sample of all the primary reading published’’; ‘‘a book from 
which thousands of children are reading, it being nearly all the 
reading open to many of them.’’ 

From this volume the speaker read one lesson to prove “‘ its bar- 
renness of thought, grossness of style, poor quality of moral pur- 

”? In contrast with this lesson she placed a little classic story, 
to prove the following advantages of classic reading over ‘‘ common 
place’ platitudes’’: ‘* First, the child, ever so young, can draw out 
the moral for himself instead of haviog morality thrust upon him ; 
secondly, he can connect the story with two ages, and so, before he 
knows it, begin the study of univeraal history ; third, learns to dis- 
tinguish between a myth and a fact; fourth, froma habit of group- 
ing his facts in logical sequence, a habit strengthening to the mem- 
ory; fifth, the young teacher can come into sympathy with the 
child, share her best thoaght with him, cultivate her own lit- 
erary taste simultaneously with that of the child, instead of being 
bored with thoughts corrupting to her own taste while spoiling her 
love for her work andithrusting imbecility on the child.’’ 

The speaker denounced the written examination as an enemy to 
the masterpiece, saying, ‘‘ When the written examination comes in 
the classic goes out.’’ 

‘‘Among other educational delusions,’’ the speaker continued, 


homes |‘‘ are these: that a dose of epigrams, taken periodically, is more 


conducive to growth than is a masterpiece; that easy science sup- 
plements a child’s observation more effectually than does a master- 

jece; that a rousing declamation of some patriotic selection will 

evelop greater patriotism. Against all of these hallucinations I 
protest. The office of the am is to destroy breadth of vision, 
to beget an inability to find bottom principles or sealing thoughts in 
writing whose parts are correctly arranged and related. The epi- 
gram has no educational value except to serve as a text for occa- 
sional discussions. The office of easy science reading is (with some 
exceptions) to discover for the child what he can discover for him- 
self, and to destroy his sense of artistic unity, science-reading at the 
best, being bat a painfully labored series of pictures which do not 
form a complete picture. The office of the patrioticfselection is to 
superimpose a superficial patriotism which according to psychologic 
laws, a child cannot feel. I deny that the child is less patriotic 


who after a careful readiog of ‘Shakespeare’s Julius Cmsar,’ 
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mere love of shouting. 


“* The one is the deep conviction of him, who lookiag up and down 
the ‘ long line,’ sees the inflaences which have developed the pres- 


ent out of the past,— while the other is the spasmodic emotion 


which would just as soon shout on one side as on the other. The 


masterpiece in literature is more than an inspiration to patriotism, 
more than a textbook on spelling and pronunciation, subjects and 
predicates,— rhetoric — oratory. It is more than a textbook on 
morality ; more than a heart history of the age in which it was writ- 
ten; more than a revelation of the ages preceding it; more than a 
prophecy of the ages to follow it; it is all of these, and more.’’ 

The last and culminating point made by the speaker was summed 
up in-a quotation from Sidney Lanier, whom she styled ‘‘ the 
brightest star in the Southern constellation.” ‘‘ The catholic man 
hath mightily won GOD ont of knowledge.” 


Literature for High Schools 


Was the concluding paper of the evening, by Minnie C. Clark, 
Teacher of Literature, Kansas City, Mo. The subject was treated 
in a pleasing and interesting manner. The outline printed below 
does but ecint justice to the full paper as read. 

_‘* There is no lack of evidence to show that literature ig taught 
iguorantly and indifferently. Interest in the subject_is gainin 
ground, though people seem to have vague ideas as to the actu 
value and the best method of work. The object of literature is 
to give a correct taste for reading, to help the individual to find him- 
self in seeing the world about him. What is to preserve the best 
of nature in us, if not good reading ? Bishop Huntington says the 
light of gospel is not quenched by unbelief of new isms, but by ‘ sel- 
fish, church-going, hollow hearted prosperity.’ Humanity is of 
two classes, those whose minds feed upon themselves; those whose 
minds lack the self-breeding power. The latter are stimulated by 
contact with the former in two ways; through reading an author, 
through personal association in class.’’ ‘* We learn through our 
desires; the conspicuous thing to Young America is money; hence 
it becomes his educator, unless offset by some study to teach pure 
disinterested thought.’’ 

** Not ascetics are needed; let the student see all things; let the 
weak see the forces against him ; let the strong know his powers. 
‘The truth shall make thee whole.’ Shakespeare lived in the 
sights of London, not in Stratford seclusion. iterature is called 
superficial. If we can’t read deeply let us read in a shallow fash- 
ion. Schoolmasters need more of the graceful reading ; school- 
mistresses cou!d make a sunnier expression and sunnier schoolroom 
by a little more ‘ superficial’ reading. Books —whole books, should 
be read together, enjoyed, marked in class, so that the teacher may 
see the taste of pupil widely, unconsciously developed ; should be 
read at home under supervision of teacher ; should be chosen to 
give pleasure at first.’’ 

** Advance in literature is as marked asin science. To exclude 
Goethe and Balzac and the modern languages from a modern school, 
would be a loss not repaid by knowing the ancient classics. The 
history of mankind from Bacon to Bellamy, as well as the phi- 
losophy of the ancients, is our inheritance through English. Lore, 
hero worship, true patriotism, are of no country.”’ 

** Portions of books should not bestudied; notes should be made 
by pupil, not studied through annotated text; let the pupil feel 
free to inquire about allusions not understood, at certain times set 
apart for questioning each other. Then give full answers; bring 

ictures. Several concrete illustrations were given from George 
Eliot, to show how a class may be kept stimalated to learn and 
inquire. Rhetoric is practical from the first, not a formal study 
till late in the school course; because it may rain the strong, free 
growth of ideas and subject themto form. Above all preserve 
the just poise of the teacher, by relieving him of the vast amount of 
written work. What shall it profit a teacher of literature, if he 
punctuate papers well, but lose his health and inspiration, the 

test el ts of ess ? While books are being read at home, 
fot the class hear and gently criticise the essays. There is great zest 
and incentive in this. The literature teacher should paraphrase, 
write poems and stories with the class as a spur, and to show how 
he takes his own instruction.”’ 

‘* Bad spelling in written work is admirably consistent; the pu- 
pil speaks and hears just as he spells.”’ Miss Clark then gave nu- 
merous entertaining examples of blunders and bright sayings in the 
classroom. They are asign to report progress, not discourage- 
ment. She then turned to the school reports of certain superior 
schools, and proved that though English is lauded to the skies, it is 
not yet brought down into the actual life of the school. Where is 
the consistency ? Where is the culpability in the poor results of 
English ? 

**We can't be sure just what book is best adapted for an individ- 
ual, It is useless to mark the line for all alike.’? Miss Clark’s 
illustrations of the strategy require to get at a pupil’s mind were 
unique and forcible. The testimony of pupils should be accepted 
as proof of their appreciation. The greatest gain may, however, be 
unconscious, may stand unquestioned. The finer part of human 
nature needs this daily nourishment of simple philosophy. 

The paper closed with several extracts, to show the retaining 

r of strong passages which the pupil has observed and applied 

‘or himself. A paragraph was quoted froma boy’s essay. It gave 
a vivid picture of the flood scene in ‘‘ Mill on the Fioss,’’ was fol- 
lowed by a passage marked in many of the books read by Miss 
Clark’s class. ‘The resemblance between this scene and the flood of 
the Conemaugh valley is strongly felt. The strongest works of fic- 
tion, then, cannot exceed life; and it is their mission to bear to us, 
pe women, and children, some philosophy for the dire needs of 
existence. 


Fourtun Day—Fripay Mornine, Jury 19. 


The morning session was called to order by President Marble, 
and was opened with prayer by the Bishop of Washington, Rt. 
Rev. John J. Keane. 

The report of the Committee on Honorary Members was read, 
and the following were accordingly elected to honorary member- 
ship: Governor Robert L. Taylor, Mayor C. P. McCarver, Dr. 
William Morrow, Hon. John M. Lea, president of the Tennessee 
Hist rica) Society ; G. M. Fogg, president of the Board of Educa- 
tion; A. S. Colyar and Mrs. James K. Polk, all of Nashville. 

Pedagogical Inquiry. 

The subject for discussion was ‘* Pedagogical Inquiry,” and the 
first paper read was the report of a Committee on Inquiry, 
pointed last year. The report was prepared by Miss Tiillan A 
Martin, of California, chairman, and read by the secretary. It 
was referred to the board of directors, 

Observation and Experiment Essential. 


E. H. Rassell, principal of the State Normal School, Worcester 
Mass., read a paper on the observation of the peculiar menta 


Livy’s account ‘of ‘ Hannibal,’ ‘The Philoctites Euripides,’ and 
alife of Washington, quietly says, ‘To me George Washington 
seems the noblest of them all.’ I deny that that child is less patri- 
otic than the one who shouts ‘ Down with the traitor !’ for the 


ifications of a teacher is, that he shouldj have a good knowledge of 
human nature. Teachers should study the natures of children, to 
give proper training to the growing powers of their minds. Who 
does not long for the key to the secrets of character ? At times the 
door seems nearly open. Formerly phrenologists astonished audi- 
ences by their delineations of character, but phrenology has given 
way to more scientific methods of observation. Professor Russell 
thought the habits and characteristics of children should be scien- 
tifically studied and recorded, aod he described the method pur- 
sued in the institation of which he is principal. The results of 
these observations would be valuable for a volame on the psychol- 


f childhood. 
Sound Blindness. 


Miss Sarah E. Wiltse, of Corunna, Mich., read a paper on sound 
blindness. She said parents know that children learn to speak 
slowly, but are generally ignorant of the fact that they are slow to 
acquire the full use of their eyes and ears. Hearing develops more 
slowly than sight. The eyes are sensitive to light five minutes after 
birth, but hours, and in some cases days, are required for the de- 
velopment of hearing. There is a great difference between the 
ability of children to locate sounds. There are defects of hearing 
that do not amount to deafness. We frequently hear a child say 
to a companion, “‘ Take the wool out of your ears,” or “ Where 
are your ears?’’ Coming down on the train to Nashville I mis- 
understood the names of one third the stations as called out by the 
brakeman, which may have been from his imperfect enunciation or 


my defective hearing. A servant who heard me say that “ boiled 
ovions are good for the mucus membrane,’’ declared, ‘* I will eat 
them all the time, my memory is so poor.’”? Miss Wiltse gave the 
results of many tests conducted in the schools by aurists, showing 
that the proportion of children with imperfect hearing was consid- 
erable. She believed that children should be periodically exam- 
ined for defects of this character, and where found should receive 
medical attention. 
Honorary Degrees. 

The next paper was by Charles Foster Smith, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., upon *‘ Honorary Degrees as Conferred 
by American Colleges.’’ Abstratt : 
Doctorates in theology, as the late Dr. Woolsey says, now 
“‘ earry with them no evidence of learniug.’’ The custom of indis- 
eriminate bestowal of honorary degrees, is the natural outcome of 
the confusion of the lines of separation between high school, col- 
lege, and university work ; in other words the legitimate result of 
the multiplication of ‘‘ one-horse’’ colleges. Policy, far more than 
regard for the promotion of sound learning, generally influences 
these so-called colleges. Sometimes it is the hope of a donation of 
$5,000 or $10,000, that prompts the bestowal of a D D.; in one 
case it was gratitude for the gift of a copy of Webster’s Unaby idged 
Dictionary. Often it comes about in this way: Doctors A. and B. 
write to the president of a college in another state, setting forth 
the extraordinary merits of Rev. C.,—of whom the college faculty 
never heard,—and asking that D.D., be given him, which is done 
nine times out of ten. he result is, as Rev. Sam Jones is credited 
with saying to two new ‘‘ doctors’’: ‘‘ So, brethren, you are D.D.s. 
Well, that thing is coming to me some of these days. Not that I 
am going up to it; but when I see such men as you getting it, I 
know it is coming down, and it will get to me after a while.’’ 
Nearly four hundred American colleges have the right to confer 
honorary degrees, and since 1372, : t least 275 have exercised the 
right, the total number for fourteen years being: D.D,, 2,273; 
LL.D., 1,197; Ph.D., 358,—in all 3,728,—no account being taken 
in this total of honorary A.M.’s and other such degrees. 
As to the reprehensible custom of conferring honorary Ph.D.s, 
it was shown that, whereas only 7 colleges conferred 7 honorary 
Ph. D.s in 1872, up to 1885 111 colleges in 32 states had so bestowed 
it, the protest of the philological and scientific associations in 1881 
having been practically unheeded. Among the colleges that have 
set this bad example are Princeton, Amherst, Lafayette, Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton, Madison, Union, Dickinson, Western Reserve, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and DePauw Universities. 

One hopefal sign is the fact that nearly all of the recently founded 
and well endowed institutions of learning do not confer honorary 
degrees. The best remedy seems to be that suggested by President 
Gilman ; viz., either the older and stronger colleges might refuse to 
give honorary degrees under any circumstances, or doctorates in 
theology and law might be given on examination, just as Ph.D. is 
now given in the best institutions. 
At the close of the paper President Marble said that a medal 
had been offered to the person reading his paper within the allotted 


half hour. Dr. Smith was entitled to it. 


The Need of Public Schools, 


Following the paper on ‘‘ Honorary ” President Marble 
introduced Supt. Alex. Hogg, of Fort Worth, Tex., who read a 
paper upon ‘* The Problem of the Hour for Public Schools.’’ 

The problem of the hour, according to Mr. Hogg, is that of edu- 
eating the children of the country. He produced figures to show 
that there are no less than 10,500,000 children who do not attend 
school, for the reason that even in the city there are no schools for 
them to attend. A large proportion of these children are colored, 
—children of slaves given citizenship by the prowess of the North, 
He argued at length, and with great force, that the eral govern- 
ment is obligated to see that these children shall on the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring au education. He said that he believed the 
Northeast and the great Northwest would see that this debt is paid. 
{John Hancock, of Ohio, who was seated on the stage, responded, 
**We will.’’] Mr. Hogg paid a glowing tribute to George Pea- 
body, who had given to the South so much money for schools, say- 
img that Tennessee had received $373,000 and Texas $123,000. 
The speaker closed his paper with a rousing appeal to the teachers 
of the United States to bear in mind this problem as he had pre- 
sented it, and to teach with a view to solving it. 

The able paper of Mr. Hogg was long and valuable, but our 
space forbids, in this report, any extended synopsis of it. 

Vice-President Irwin Shepard, of Minnesota, presiding, announced 
that W. R. Thigpen had resigned as director for the state of Georgia. 


W. F. Staton, of Atlanta, was elected to the vacancy. 


Ciostine Sesston—Fripay Eventrne, Jury 19. 


Education and the Republic. 
The first speaker of the evening was Col. A. S. Col ho di 
cussed the subject of the Republic.” 
1, An educated man may make a bad citizen, and an uneducated 
man may be a good citizen. But upon our theory of government, 
there is and can be no assurance of permanency except in general 


_ 2. There are many reasons for this, but one is sufficient: That 
is, that only a trained and cultured mind can appreciate the bless- 
ings of free government and at the same time award to his fellow 
citizens the rights he claims for himself. None but the trained 
thinker becomes philosopher enough to say: ‘‘ Possibly, yes possibl y; 
I may be wroug and my adversary right.’’ This decision is the only 


characteristics of children. He said the core of ped in- 
quiry lies in psychology, The comnjonest remark about qual- 


sure of catholicity in politics, religion, and social life. 
3, In @ country of great dimensions, of diverse interests, and 


where the demagogue may exert his powers to foster sectional dis- 
likes, it is only the cultured man who can rise up and remain in an 
a ere healthful to patriotic emoti 
4. Love of country, pure patriotism, should be taught in the 
schools. School books should be written with a view to reconcilia- 
tion, and devotion to, and respect for, the common flag. 
History a Patriotic Force in Schools 


was treated in a short paper by H. B. Carrington, of Hyde Park, 


Mass. 

Setting out with the thought that it was most fitting that this 
subject should be on the program of the National Educational As- 
sociation in this centennial year of the organic life of the nation, 
he enlarged u the true idea of patriotism which is broad as 
mankind. He thought the unmeaning term ‘‘ancient’’ and 
** modern”? would best be omitted from history. ‘‘ All force,”’ 
said the speaker, “is arbitrary. Even peace itself must be arbi- 
trary if it would be supreme.’’ Concerning methods of teaching 
history, he greatly deplored those methods that bary character, 
which is the most important factor of history, under details. To 
accumulate names, dates, and places with other important features, 
is neither to write nor to teach history. The present, he thought, a 
most opportune time to interest the youth in history. There is now no 
distant nation, and there is almost no dead nation. The newspapers are 
no longer local, but cover the wholeearth. Itis the revolution of the 
world instead of the turning of the press, that throws out the morning 
and evening “‘ extras.’’ The speaker thought it probable that this 
African-American citizenship is the force by which the balance will be 
held in this country. ‘‘ Isolation does not inspire patriotism. When 
earthquake, pestilence, fire, or flood suffuse sixty millions of hearts, 
we understand how an attack upon the national flag so stirs the 
American heart.’”’ 

General Carrington’s paper was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Teaching Patriotism, 


‘©The Teaching of Patriotism in the Public Schools and Every- 
where’? was to have been discussed by Prof. R. W. Webb, prin- 
cipal of Webb’s School at Culleoka, but that gentleman could not 
be present, having sailed for Europe. In his stead the president 
presented Rev. De. Geo. W. F. Price, president of the Nashville 
College for Young Ladies, who spoke briefly in eloquent plea for a 
true patriotism to be taught in the schools. He thought, for one 
thing, that the first step toward the teaching of patriotism is the 
teaching of the geography of his native country to the child. 
A synopsis of the speech could not be given, for it was not a 
paper. Instead it was the first and only specimen of what some of 
the Northern visitors had heard of as impromptu Southern oratory. 
It was graceful, eloquent, and patriotic, and the applause from hun- 
dreds of Northerners was as hearty a3 could have come from a typ- 
ical Southern audience. 

Education in the South. 
Rev. W. A. Candler, president of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., 
was introduced to speak on the subject of ‘‘ Educational Progress 
in the South since 1865.’’ 
Mr. Candler’s paper was one that attracted close attention, con- 
taining as it did the characteristic force and originality of the au- 
thor. He first showed that the percen of shildren is much 
larger in the South than in the North. Then was the fact of the 
South’s poverty and the vast needs of the colored population shown. 
Speaking of the present condition of things, he said that it is not 
as good as might be desired, but it is much better than it was. 
The negroes were most in need at the close of the war: that need 
had been met as fully as possible by the Southern people, aided by 
outside friends, and the negro had made good use of it. 
Turning to President Marble, he said : ‘‘One reason for the improve- 
ment in the South is to be found in the fact that she always hears 
the criticisms passed upon her. Wesometimes talk ugly about you, 
but you never hear about it. But when you criticise us we pay five 
cents a copy for the oa that contains the unpleasant sayings, 
read them, get mad, talk back, and at once begin to mend our 
ways. 
Committee on Resolutions. 


At the close of Mr. Candler’s paper President Marble announced 
that the report of the chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
would be made by E. E. White, of Ohio. The following resola- 
tions were adopted : 


Resolved, That universal education is a public necessity in a free 
government, and, as a consequence, is a matter of national interest 
and concern, Universal suffrage without universal education, is na- 
tional peril. Asa necessary means to national education, an efficient 
public school should be placed within easy reach of all American youth 
—its doors open to all, a d its beneficient tuition free to all. 

Resolved, In order that the result expressed _ in the foregoing resolu- 
tion may be speedily reached throughout the United States, this asso- 
ciation reaffirms its former declarations in favor of national aid for 
public education, and in view of the long delay in granting such aid 
and attending increase in population and illiteracy, it urges that the 
appropriations hitherto designated in bills passed by the Senate be 
increased. 

Resolved, That the efficiency of the public school is primarily tested 
by its results in moral character, and hence its highest duty is effective 
moral training. The aim of the school is not the training of the mind 
alone, but the training of the man; the forming, ennobling and enrich- 
ne ot manhood, is the highest and best product of the school. In the 
public school, the school for the people and for the whole people, 
moral character must ever stand before intellectual culture. As a 
means to this end, moral training must rise above the mechanical vir- 
tues. It must touch the conscience and make it regal in the life ; and 
to this end it must be permeated and vitalized, as it always has been in 
the American school, by religious sanctions and influence. 

Resolved, That we express the hope that this meeting of the associa- 
tion may exert a salutary influence in the settlement of those school 
questions which are now enlisting public interest and discussion, and 
to this end it is urged that its volume of proceedings, containing, as it 
will many able papers and discussions on these questions, be as widely 
distributed as possible. It is recommended that as many as One thou- 
sand extra copies be printed for gratuitous distribution to im- 
portant libraries, leading papers and magazines that give attention to 
education, and to societies devoted to educational reform. 

Resolved, That the executive officers of the association richly de- 
serve its hearty thanks for the able and efficient manner in which they 
have discharged their duties, They have spared neither time nor 
labor to make this meeting of the association one of the most memor- 
able in its history, and our worthy president is to be congratulated on 
presiding at a meeting in which no sectional lines have appeared, and 
which has so happily lustrated the fact that we are one people. 

Resolved, That this association hereby expresses its high apprecia- 
tion of the generous and hospitable reception extended to if in this 
beautiful eity of the South, and especially of the admirable arrange- 
ments made for the meetings of the association, and its several depart- 
ments, and for the entertainment and comfort of its members—arran 
ments never excelled in the history of the association, with possibly 
one exception, the California rere, Our special and hearty thanks 
are due and are hereby extended to .~ W. R. Garrett, Prest. of the 
local Executive Committee; Frank M. Smith, Vice-Prest.; Prof. Frank 
Goodman, Secretary, and Geo, W. F. Price, Treas., and the other mem- 
bers of this efficient committee ; to Supt. Z. H.Brown, chairman Finance 
Committee; Maj. W. L. Danley, chairman Auditing and Transporta- 
tion Committees ; Gen, John F, Wheeless, chairman Reception Com- 
mittee; Col. A. 8. Colyar, chairman Press Committee ; J.C. Napier and 
R. 8. White, chairman of Reception aud Entertainment Committees 
for colored people; J. B. Hancock, chairman of Hotels and Entertain- 
ment Committee; M. B. Pilcher, chairman of Committee on Halls and 
Place of Meetings; Prof. J. L. Lampson, chairman of Excursion Com- 
mittee; Chancellor Payne, chairman of Bulletin Committee ; H. C. 
Weber, Manager of Exposition ; W. H. Smith, of the Associated Press ; 
and last, but not least, to Dr. William Morrow, to whom we are in- 
debted for the unique and generous barbecue, so thorough! eujozed 
by all. We would also remember the polite and attentive Local 


pacuens Committees, the generous and public spirited teachers of 
ashville, and all others who in any capacity, have Tendered official or 
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persopal service in the entertainment of the association and its mem- 
bers and visitors. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the association are extended to 
the railroad companies that have granted reduced fares, to the hotels 
and boarding-houses for reduced rates, and to the hospitable citizens 
of Nashville for hearty welcomes to their beautifal homes, to the offi- 
cers of the churches and other societies for the use of their buildings, 
and for hearty invitations to be their guests, to the daily papers of the 
city for accurate, extensive, and valuable reports of the proceedings, 
and to all other persons who in any way have contributed any effort or 


money to make this meeting one of the largest, most interesting, and 


most successful in the history of the association 


The Honored Dead, 

Zalmon Richards, of Washi , D.C., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Necrology, © names of the following persons 
who had died since the last meeting : 

Eli Todd Tappan, of Columbus, O., commissioner of education ; 
Allen Armstrong, superintendent of Sioux City public schools; 
Merrick Lyon, of Providence, R. I. ; and M. W. Smith, of Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Suitable memoirs of these gentlemen will appear in the volume 


of proceedings. 
Retiring President Marble. 

At the conclusion of what he termed the heavy artillery of the 
evening, President Marble took leave of the Association officially. 
Following are extracts from his speech : 

“‘ The session of 1889 now draws to a close, and it beeomes my 
duty to pass to my successor the gavel, the symbol of authority. 
It has been especially pleasing that, with a wide divergence of 
opinion here and there, with positive opinions and strong state- 
ments, the whole proceedings have been characterized by courtesy 
and good temper. It is a glory of this platform of this national 
body in this enterprising city, that anybody who has occupied it 
could freely express his opinions upon any topic, the manual train- 
ing fetich, the parochial school question, the colored citizen, psy- 
chology, polities; and he could express his presumption about any 
opinions or any persons from the pope to the president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association without : 

‘* I do not accept all the deductions from the St. Louis manual 
training school, but I admire the enthusiasm of its promoter even 
when he makes a mistake. I may not agree with the positions of 
the rector of the Catholic University, but I admire his spirit and I 
love the man. It is quite possible that there may be opinions, cus- 
toms in one part of the country with which people in another part 
do not sympathize; but the alembic that will transmute educational 
differences, social variances and political hostility into one harmo- 
nious whole, is that spirit of love. I believe that this roa has pre- 
vailed here and grown, It could not be otherwise ; people of 
Nashville have given us a welcome more hearty than we ever had 
before, except, perhaps, at California; they have made provisions 
for us double our capacity to accept. The only regret is for those 
who have been kept at home by the bugbear of heat,—a mere cbi- 
mera! The arrangements of the local committee defy criticism ; 
the response of citizens, of pulpit and press, and of the weather 
bureau, have been all that we could desire. The meeting has been 
a grand success; nothing but pleasant mewories will be carried 
away, and we hope no memory of us will be unpleasant.”’ 

*‘And now. Mr. President-elect, it is the pleasantest duty of my 
brief official year to pass this gavel into your hands. Only two or 
three of the more recent ex-presidents know with what loyal effort, 
with what untiring energy, and with what a genial heartiness you 
have seconded their efforts for the welfare of the Association. 
Oaly they and your intimate friends have felt the warm pulses of 
yoar great heart. There is no man in this broad Union more 
capable of this high office than you; and there is not one to whom 
l could half so gladly transfer my brief responsibilities. 1 bave 
bat a single injunction to give: Officially remember Albert P. 
Marble Jackson! ”’ 

The New President 


responded to these happily chosen compliments to himself in a short 
but charmiag little speech, in which the main figure was that he 
felt as Martin Van Baren was once caricatared in a picture paper, 
as following Andrew Jackson, trying vainly to fill the footprints 
of Andrew J., and though it was in midwinter, perapiring pro- 
fusely, and with the legend on a streamer from his mouth. ** I will 
follow in the footsteps of my predecessor.’’ 

At the close of his remarks President Canfield asked the audi- 
ence to sing the doxology, after which the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. G. W. F Price, D.D., and the meeting of the 
National Educational Association was adjourned, 


At the conclusion of the exercises at the theater, the members 
became the guests of the Commercial Club of the city for a social 
farewell. Hearty expressions of good-will were exchanged, and 
the able papers and important resolutions, which are strong and 
full of meaning, were highly commended, as showing the power 
and sense of the Association toward national aid to education, the 
proper mission of the Bureau of Education, and the grateful senti- 
ments of the members of the convention toward the unique recep- 
tion, and the hospitable treatment received from the friends of edu- 
cation of the South and the citizens of Nashville. e 

It will pees be some years before this Association will again 
meet in Nashville, but it will be still longer before this great meet- 
ing will be forgotten. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


First DAY,—WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


The Kindergarten Department met in the Masonic Theater, and 
had by far the largest attendance of any department, the andi- 
torium being completely filled. Fully nine hundred ladies and gen- 
(lemen listened to the entire proceedings with interest. The stage 
was tastefully arranged with flowers and pot plants. The prosce- 
niam boxes were filled with invited guests, The stage was occu- 
pied by the local committee and a number of distinguished kinder- 
sarten teachers. 

Wm. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., president of the department, 
introduced Mr. G, H. Baskette, who delivered a brief address of 


welcome. President Sheldon replied to Mr. Baskette, thanking 
him and all who had joined in extending to educators such a hearty 
welcome to Nashville and the South. Dr. Wm. T. Harris, who 
was to have spoken on Friday, was then introduced. 


The Kindergarten Methods Contrasted with the Methods of the Amer- 
ican Primary School. By Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of Con- 
cord, Mass. 

attempt to contrast the methods of the kindergarten with those of 


the primary school as it exists and has existed in America, not with! nition of the self as causative or creative of new formas, is self-con- 
the intention of disparaging either of these institutions, bat in order | sciousness, the recognition of one's own individuality. 
to point out a certain fitness of each method for its work in hand.| Right here, according to the deepest philosophy, both Greek and 
I claim here, and I have claimed long ago, when I recommended | German, human immortality is established. For an individual that 
the School Board of St. Louis, in 1872, to establish a kindergarten, | did not exist for itself could not be said to be immortal, even if it 
that the presence of a kindergarten in a system of public schools) existed forever. But the recognition of self as creative and as self- 
will of itself work some change in the methods of the primary | activity, original cause, is the perception of the soul as transcending 
school that will be of great benefit to those methods. Bat I wish 
to show that the methods of the primary school, substantial as 
they are, have a foundation in reason, and it is not well for our 
friends of the kin n to look always in the direction of a rev- 
olution in the methods of the primary school, and the adoption of 
plays and games and gifts and occupations, or some manual training 
modification of these, in course of instruction for children from the 
Ss to 12 years. On the other hand, I hope to convince the 
f of the primary schools that their methods are not good for 
children under seven but that the kindergarten methods are 
most happily devised = children of the tender age between 4 and 6 
years. As teachers we must not get the method which we practice 
in the special grade in which we are teaching so close to our eyes 
that it shuts out all other grades and all other methods. We must 
study education in view of the entire life of man, and never forget 
that our work with the children is to fit them for manhood and 
womanhood. It is not our object to prolong childhood forever ; 
but, on the other hand, we wish to vent too rapid transitions 
from one stage of development to another. We do not wish to see 
a hothouse system of education forcing the growth of our human 
plants for the world market. 

Having made these protests and explanations in advance, let us 
now pass in review the questi m of the kindergarten, in order that 
we may see ay eae adapted is its method to the child at the 


first school 

1. For the first four of the child’s life the family education 
has been all in all for He has learned in his first year to hold 
up his head, to clutch things with his hands, using his thumb ia 
contraposition to his fingers; to follow moving objects with his 
eyes; he has learned smells and tastes and sounds and colors, and 

6 individuality of objects. He has learned to move himself, using 
his limbs somewhat as a turtle does in crawling. In his second 
year he has learned to stand alone and to walk, and to use some 
words and understand the meaning of a great many more. His 
recognition of colors, sounds, tastes, and touch-impressions has in- 


all its temporary states, as existing above and apart from the stream 
of events in time. Not that the consciousness of this individuality 
is constant ; that is not necessary. The perception of the self for 
once could never happen unless the individual perceiving were im- 
mortal, say these thinkers, and I certainly believe them entirely 
correct in their conclusions. Language is, therefore, the best evi- 
dence of immortality. 

2. Now that the child 
for names, begins to see 
helped greatly by the kinde method of instruction. It 
should be in the house by the mother and the nurse. 

The kindergarten wisely selects a series of objects that lead to 
the useful possession of certain geometric concepts and certain 
numerical concepts that assist in grasping all things in their in- 
organic aspects. It provides for his new perception of possibilities 
or ideals by setting him to work at building. It has a series of 
occupations,—bailding, stick-laying, drawing, perforating paper, 
embroidery, joining sticks by soaked peas, modelling in clay, weav- 
ing, etc. In all these the child finds relations to the fundamental 
geometric shapes that he has learned to know, and he sees with 
clearness and precision how to realize ideals. The kindergarten in 
the gifts and occu however, does not use the highest and 
best that Froebel invented. The peculiar Froebel device is 
found in the plays and games. Froebel himself wrote the Mutter- 
und-Kose-Lieder and explained them with all his subtle philosophy. 
The child here, in the plays and games in which all join, pupils and 
teachers, ascends from the world of nature to the world of humanity ; 
from the the world of things to the world of self-activity ; from the 
material and earthy to the spiritual. In the gifts and occupations 
he becomes conscious of his will as a power over matter to convert 
it to use and to make it the symbol of his ideals. Bat in such work 
he does not fully realize his spiritual sense, because he does not find 
anything in it to make him realize the difference between his par. 
ticular self and his general self. In the plays and es he becomes 
coascious of his social self, and there dawns the higher ideal of a 
self that is realized in institutions, over against the special self of 


language and begins to inquire 


ously. He uired of teeth, and can the particular individeal 
use them. Imitation t ition 
In his third year knowledge Ane pro-| Inthe songs and pantomimes the child uses his self-activity to 


reproduce for himself the doings of the world of society. He pro- 
duces a reflection of this world of human life about him, and 
repeats to himself its motives and its industries, putting himself in 
the place of the grown-up citizen and assuming his mode of think- 
ing and acting. By this he attains the new consciousness of a 
higher self acting within his particular self and dictating the cus- 
tomary usages, the conventional forms of politeness, the fashions 
set for him to follow, and above all he begins to have a conscience. 
The conscience demands unconditional obedience, —the sacrifice not 
only of possessions, but of life, too, in its behest. Here the child 
climbs up through — pathway, through play, to the abso- 
lute mind. He sees the ideal laws that are absolutely binding 
above all temporal considerations; he sees the moral law. The 
moral law is an entirely different thing from the laws of matter 
and motion. The latter relate to dead inorganic substances moved 
from outside and under fate. The former is the law of activity of 
spirit, the living, the human, the divine. It is the law of self- 
activity. No self-active being can retain its freedom or self-activity 
except by conforming to moral law. 

The kindergarten does well when it teaches the gifts and oceupa- 
tions, for it deals with the world of means and instrumentalities, 
and helps the child to the conquest of nature. It does better with 
the plays and games, because these are thoroughly humene in their 
nature, and they offer to the child in a symbolic form the treasures 
of experience of the race in solving the problems of life. They 
make children wise without the conceit of wisdom. And there is 
no pbilosophy,for the young woman to be compared with the phi- 
losophy that Froebel has put into hiswork on the mother’s plays 
and games with the children. 

3. After the symbolic, comes what is called the conventional. In 
bis first stages of using language the child is just in the symbolic 
stage of culture, and the kindergarten is exactly the kind of instruc- 
tion best adapted to him, At the age of seven years, or in the begia- 
ning of the seventh year in some cases, the child has acquired this 
sense of higher individuality, Just as in the first attainment of the 
gift of speech the child learns to see all things as specimens of their 
universals, and to desire names for all things, —so four or five 
years later he has acquired the humane culture which it was the ob- 
ject of the plays and games of Froebel to teach, and he now regards 
himself as a member of a social whole, —in fact as an individual 
having special daties to perform in the life of the whole. With the 
beginning of this consciousness the symbolic bent of the mind begins 
to yield place to a higher and more conscious form of intellectual 
pe moral activity, and the child is ready for the methods of the 
primary school. 

The child in fact has arrived at a point where he needs new in- 
struments of self-help,—he needs to master the conventionalities of 
human learning, — he needs to learn how to read and write and how 
to record the results of arithmetic. 

The human race uses arbitrary characters to represent elementary 
sounds and combines these into words, —a process of analysis and syn- 
thesis quite difficult for the child of the symbolic period of culture to 
master. With the acquirement of these arbitrary means of indicating 
speech the child will have a new means of.self-help, altogether more 
wonderful than anything that he has before learned. He will be 
able now to appeal from the oral aud desultory statement, or narra- 
tive to the printed page which contains the well considered and ex- 
hausted results of all humane experience present and past. Once 
acquired, the child is emancipated from dependence on the leisure 
of others,—he can now at his own leisure consult the experience of 
the race in so far as it exists in his lang , and in so far as he can 
master its special form of exposition. his must be done by in- 
individual industry, and is an ethical deed quite distinct from the 
work of the child in the kindergarten. 

The child now feels the impulse of duty. Self subordination to 
reasonable tasks is no longer play. He has arrived at the transi- 
tion from play to work. _ He can now begin to have set tasks as- 
signed to him, and begin to be responsible to authority for the per- 
formance of them. 

Here we have the contrast of play and work. In play the child 
exercises his caprice. Ha sees possibilities and transforms things 
according to his own arbitrary will. In this he learns his own 
power, — the power of his selfhood, and thereby developes his in- 
dividuality. hen he acts under the direction of another he does 
not realize what is peculiarly his own causal energy. It is not his 
ideal, but the ideal of another that he realizes. It is very impor- 
tant not to force on the child in the symbolic stage of his culture, 
say from 4 years to 6 years of age, the ideals of others in the details 
of his work. For that will produce arrested development, and the 
child will not have the vivid sense of personality that he ought to 
have. But the fountains of his originality are protected by the kin- 


greased steadily, powerfully aided as it is now by the acquisition of 
language. For by language the child has able to use the 
senses of other people as well as his own. For he listens to their 
accounts of what they have seen, and asks questions incessantly to 
draw out the experience of his ts, older brothers and sisters, 
attendants and acquaintances. Not only does he learn to see and 
hear through other people, —that is to say, get information of the 
results of older people’s observations,—but he begins to use their 
reflections, and inquires eagerly for explanations. It is a great de- 
light for him to disvover that things and events are little sections in 
endless chains of things and events,—little beads, as it were, strung 
on a t string of casual relation,—each thing or event being 
the effect of some antecedent thing or event, and likewise to be the 
cause of other things and events to follow. What a wonderfal 
world this is to the child as the principle of causality begins to act 
in his mind, and he wishes to know the why of things and events,— 
wishes to learn in what sense they are means to something else, — 
in what sense they are results of something else! 

Through imitation of sounds‘and the effort to attach a meaning 
to them, language has arisen, and now the child has enlarged his 
educative possibilities infinitely. For he can, as we have just seen, 
learn the results of the sense-perception of older and wiser people 
than himself, and avail himself of their thoughts and reflections. 
What teacher ever lived, what philosopher ever lived who could be- 
gin to tell one half of the miracalous results of language or speech ? 
Who of these bas ever been able to realize in his own mind one half 
of its wonders ? 

Stop for one moment and consider the miraculous change in the 
child's sense-perception which takes place in learning to talk. Be- 
fore he learne the use of language, each thing or event is looked upon 
as all in all by itself. But just as soon as he learns language he 
sees every object, every single event or thing, as an individual of a 
class,—as one specimen of an indefinite number of possible speci- 
mens. In other words, the use of language implies that the child 
has begun to use universal terms, words for classes, and has begun 
to think all objects as specimens of classes. What a wonderful thing 
it is, therefore, in the second year of a child to hear him cali the 
name of an animal or thing upon seeing it. He has ascended infi- 
nitely above his previous state of development. To him the par- 
ticular object seen is one individual, seen in a background of infi- 
nite possibility of the production of such individuals. You will see 
at once that language implies a causal view of the world, and, more 
than this, it implies a world of genera or species, and particular in- 
dividuals. Finally, it implies the classes, or species, or genera, 
are not mere ts of picking out like individ and arranging 
them together in classes,—the child’s view of the matter is not so 
shallow as that,—he is far deeper than our.mental philosophies and 
psychologies that tell us such nonsense. He assumes that each ob- 
ject has a producing process of some kind behind it, and this con- 
cept is the idea of a true universal. 

The child, therefore, begins to ask the names for all things and 
events. He tries the patience of bis elders by his persistency. 
Why does he lay so mach stress on mere names? they ask. The 
reply is found in what we have just now considered,—the child’s 
sense-perception has arisen forever above the phase of animal 
sense perception, and he now and forever after sees each object, 
and will see it as a i of a class. He therefore wants a 
name for the class, so t he may forthwith begin to store np the 
different possibilities of form, shape, size, color, and other varieties 
of type that he may fiad in fature experience. 

What infinite possibilities of education lie in this! The child has 
gotten possession of the must powerful instrument of self. education 
that exists, and he has acquired a new faculty of mind,—the faculty 
of secing each object before the senses in the light of its universal, 
that is to say, he sees the real with a margin of other ideal possi- 
bilities all round it. Ever after he will see any example or speci- 
men that comes under this claes name with a reflection that the pre- 
vious specimen differed from it in some respects of size or color or 
shape. He will think of the other possibilities not realized when- 
ever he sees any given real specimen of a class. 

Here, therefore, begins the child’s perception of ideas,—right 
here, when he to use ideals, 
the child now begins to have will-power. ore ideals or motives 
are seen, the will-power has not ogy risen out of blind impulse or 
instinct. Now as he sees objects he thinks of their unrealized pos- 
sibilities, and at once he has a motive to act. To act gives him a 
consciousness of his own power to create: for to change a i 
bility into a reality, to actualize a motive, is to create a new form. 
It is to cause that to exist whch was merely ideal before. 


Thus in process of the child is unfolding genuine will- 


power, learning to see all things as results of processes which are 


active universals, and getting true self-coneciousners. The recog- [Continued on page 105.) 


ideale and to act to realize them, he can be 
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EpvucatTion is a publie trust. 

Away with care until September. 
MAv-FLOWER or golden-rod,—which ? 
Improve these last vacation hours in resting. 


In six states a woman is eligible to any educational 
office. 


In ten years the actual outlay for education in the six- 
teen Southern states has increased seventy-five per cent. 


Susan Hatt will have a series of delightful letters 
from Summer Schools in the next three numbers of the 
JOURNAL. 


Tuer are thirty-three state-established colleges in the 
Union. Seven of the missing nine are of the original 
thirteen states. 


Parisian jealousy of the American electrician has 
prevented the highest effects from the evening views from 
the Eiffel tower. 


It looks very much as though our reverence for the 
Mound Builders had been untimely. They say now that 
there was no such race. 


Tue assessed valuation of New York is greater than of 
twelve Southern states, and yet the latter expend $1,058,- 
000 more than New York State. 


Hon. J. W. Parrerson gave the American Institute 
of Instruction quite a shock at Bethlehem when he said 
that if Shakespeare wrote the plays credited to him, his 
inspiration ‘vas greater than that of St. Paul. 


Tarow aside even Summer School work now till school 
begins. Make the most of every vacation minute. With 
most teachers two months of absolute rest was not a 
necessity ; with all, the last two weeks are needed for rest. 


Dr. .Epwarp ScHonrep, University of Bonn, Ger- 


medal for the most important astronomical discoveries 
for 1888. He catalogued the stars brighter than the 
tenth magnitude from the equator to the southern tropic. 


Tue Chicago teacher who under an assumed name has 
been running a university on his own account, peddling 
honorary degrees for so much a head, judiciously resigned 
before the last election by the Chicago School Board. 

Tur Literary Congress at Paris spoke emphatically 
upon an author's moral right to dictate who should trans- 
late his thought into other tongues. The time is not far 
distant when author's rights will be protected as they have 
never been internationally. 


Our reports of the American Institute of Instruction, 
the National Council of Education, and the National Edu- 
cational Association are the most complete this year that 
they have ever been, and the meetings were among the 


best. It is no easy matter to present such reports, bit 
their value makes it worth the while to devote two num- 
bers thereto. 


A. L. BArtLert, superintendent of schools, Haverhill, 
Mass., has a vigorous, timely, every-way creditable article 
in The Forum for August upon the School Question in 
New England, under the title The Transformation of New 
England. Itis worthy the profession, is a great credit to 
the man, and deserves careful reading. Bishop A. 
Cleveland Coxe has an article of special merit in the 
same number upon Government by Aliens. 


Cuarence E. Brake, A.M., president of the French 
Protestant College, Springfield, Mass., has, for two terms, 
conducted five recitations weekly in the Scrence or So- 
CIOLOGY, emphasizing those elements of character and 
characteristics of manliness which tend to quiet excitable 
natures, make thoughtful the unreasoning, careful the 
heedless, and considerate the careless. There is so much 
to gain from all such endeavors that it is a matter of 
regret that no more attention is paid to the matter among 
those who have in charge the education of our foreign- 
born population. 


Tur Ohio Valley Summer School, whose recent session 
at Steubenville was one of the most notable successes of 
the year, was born from the professional zeal and devo- 
tion of the superintendents who constitute the Ohio Valley 
Round Table, meeting monthly at Wheeling, West Va. 
So great was their consecration to this work that they 
pledged themselves to pay, in case of a deficit, sums of 
money ranging from ten to fifty dollars apiece, and in- 
structed a committee, of which Supt. H. N. Mertz, of 
Steubenville, was chairman, to carry out the plan which 
eventuated as our readers already know. It is one of 
the happy phases of the work that there was no deficit. 


In the death of Principal W. H. Ray of the Hyde 
Park, (Ill.) high school, the profession loses one of its 
brightest young men, one of its most facinating person- 
alities. He was a native of Barnet, Vt.,a graduate of 
Dartmouth in ’78 ; tatght his first school under the super- 
vision of and received his first certificate from the hands 
of Miss Amsden, “The Deserving Case,” who will cele- 
brate her eighty-third birthday on August 24. . He taught 
in the high schools of the East for three years; was prin- 
cipal of the Waukegan high school for two years, and 
was principal of the Hyde Park high school for six years. 
He was one of the most popular institute lecturers, was a 
leader in all educational work, was one of the most prom- 
inent Presbyterian workers in church and Sunday school, 
and was active in Masonic Circles. He died July 29, at 
the age of fifty-five. 


THEN AND NOW. 


The best evidence of educational progress is the fact 
that no one can enter the profession to-day who has not 
made some preparation. The time is not long passed 
when teaching was the refuge of the halt and the lame in 
life. There were as great teachers fifty years ago as now, 
but the poorest apologies for scholars could then teach 
school. To-day there is no welcome to any one in the 
profession who has not some genius for teaching, or has 


many, has received the Watson $100 international gold 


not made a special preparation for the work. It is a 


weakness to undervalue the great work of other days, but 
we cannot undervalue the poor work of those days. 

Preparation for teaching was never so thoroughly 
appreciated, never took as high rank as at present. While 
not literally true that one cannot get a position without 
eome professional preparation, it is true that a teacher 
who has fitted himself for his work finds such work much 
more rapidly, is better paid, is more secure, is more easily 
promoted. Nine times out of ten the question is asked 
when a teacher is commended, What preparation has he 
had? So universal is this demand that, for the sake of 
those who had not the advantages of the normal school in 
their youth, there are numerous institutes, sammer schools, 
educational journals, and works on teaching, so that any 
one can prepare himself in his work if he was not able to 
prepare himself for it. We have always argued that ad- 
vanced qualifications would command advanced pay, and 
facts are now indorsing that position. 


EDUCATIONAL LOTTERIES. 


Among the evidences that public sentiment has been 
toned up, is the fact that there have been no lotteries in 
the interest of the schools with this generation. Fifty 
and seventy-five years ago it was the common thing. 
They were usually legalized and had the sanction of 
public opinion. School funds were established, colleges 
were endowed, school buildings erected, apparatus se- 
cured, and even salaries paid by this means. Columbia 
College (1747) was born in the grant of a system of lot- 
teries. Williamstown Academy, Mass., was partly 
founded in this way, in 1790. In 1792 four lotteries 
were granted the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, on condition that seven-eighths of the pro- 
ceeds should go to the common school fund. Union Col- 
lege, Hamilton College, Vincennes University, Brown 
University, and William and Mary College were all 
largely aided by lotteries. Harvard College, in 1775, 
took two thousand tickets in a public lottery, and realized 
$18,000 toward the building of Stoughton Hall; and in 
1811 they realized $29,000 from a lottery, from which 
Massachusetts Hall was almost wholly built. 

To many these revelations of Richard G. Boone will be 
a surprise. It is well to recall these facts when people 
sigh for the moral days of old. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


While we have no sympathy with all the crankiness 
now afloat about the schoolroom “ deathly death-trap,” as 
an effusive editor recently wrote, we rejoice in the public 
demand for more sensible school buildings. The school- 
house architect has been an outrageous nuisance in many 
cities. He has used his political influence to secure the 
job, and he has made a job of it. He has been opinion- 
ated, and has forced upon teachers and school officers 
what they did not want, what was every way ill adapted 
to their needs. The school committee and teachers will 
hereafter have a voice in the planning and repairing of 
schoolhouses in most cities. 

Good sewerage is the first requisite; good sanitary ar- 
rangements in cities and large towns are indispensable ; 
good ventilation is important. But the idea of tearing a 
first-class schoolhouse to pieces in a country town, or in 
an open area in a city, because the theoretical number 
of cubic feet of air are not circulating per minute, is ab- 
surd. If there is perfect sewerage, if the sanitary isola- 
tion is complete, the ventilation can he abundantly and 
economically provided. 

Children are in school but two hours at a time at the 
most, and a little judicious attention to the habits of jan- 
itors and teachers may furnish abundance of fresh air 
for all practical purposes. Every half hour, if need be, 
the windows could be thrown open for a minute and the 
children allowed to be at ease, with freedom to avoid 
drafts. New school buildings will undoubtedly be well 
ventilated hereafter, but where there is good sanitary 


provision, there is no occasion for any extravagance, 


|much less for any popular alarm. Teachers need great 


wisdom regarding what to say and what not to say, how 
to say it and how not to say it, before the children, the 
parents, and the reporter, 
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In the appointment of Charles F. Meserve, of Spring. 
field, a man of high culture, wide experience, and profes- 
sional devotion, as principal of the Haskell Institute of 
Kansas, the Indian Commission has done itself credit. 
General Morgan, the Commissioner, and Dr. Dorchester, 
the Superintendent, are experts-in judging of teachers 
and have a wide range of acquaintance with strong men, 
so that it will be an easy matter to secure the best of 
talent and adapt it to the special needs of the position. 
A circular recently issued by the Commissioner says : 

It is the purpose of the office to appoint no person as a teacher 
in the Indian school service who would not be able to secure a sim- 
ilar position in the best schools for white children in the community 
in which he resides. Indeed, the exigencies af Indian schools are 
such as to require really a higher order of talent to secure success 
than is required in ordinary teaching. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that those who are engaged in the 
Indian school service should be persons of maturity, of vigorous 
health, with some experience in teaching, and with special fitness 
for the work. Preference is expressed for those who have had a 
normal school training. It is very undesirable that persons should 
enter the service who, by reason of ill health, age, or other infirm- 
ities, are unable to do full, vigorous work. 


DOTHEBOYS HALL. 


Dickens contributed much to the merriment of man- 
kind by his creation of Squeers, Miss Fanny, and others, 
and the impression then and since has been that it was 
practically true to nature. Since Prof. J. W. Churchill’s 
inimitable rendering of extracts at Bethlehem, we are 
tempted to recall the facts not universally known. There 
seems no chance to doubt that, despite his emphatic de- 
nial, the story was aimed at a given school, and was, to 
all intents and purposes, a libel, “a study in untruth that 
broke the hearts of two very decent people and sent them 
to their graves before their time.” 

The remark, “Squeers had only one eye,” was so 
direct in its aim that, as there was but one schoolmaster 
near Greta Bridge who had but one eye, and as he had 
given offence to Dickens but a little time before, there 
was no escape from the charge of malicious misrepresen- 
tation. The school master was utterly ruined by the ad- 
vertisement thus given his school, though he in nowise 
merited the caricature ; was driven to insanity and an 
untimely grave. Testimony is abundant that the school 
in question was every way respectable, healthy, and well- 
taught, but the one-eyed teacher was ruined by the laugh 
Dickens had at his expense. We always laugh at 
Squeers, Nickleby, and Smike, but shudder at the thought 
of the price paid for our amusement. There is some- 
thing cruel in the fates that have made the teacher a too- 
frequent sacrifice for the amusement of the readers of 


stories and paragraphs. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. 


The thirty-eighth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science will be held at Toronto, Ontario, begin- 
ning on Tuesday, August 27, when the council will hold a meeting 
at Queen's Hotel. On Wednesday, August 28, the first general 
session of the meeting will begin at 10 o’clock in the forenoon in 
the Convocation Hall, university buildings. After the adjourn- 
ment of the general session the several sections will organize. In 
the afternoon the vice-presidents will give their addresses before 
their respective sections, and in the evening there will be a general 
session when the retiring president, Major J. W. Powell, will de- 
liver his address. The sessions will continue until the Tuesday 
evening following, and on Wednesday morning, Sept. 4, a meeting 
of the council will be held. Saturday, August 31, will be given to 
excursions, The meeting will close with excursions extending to 
Sept. 7. In the evening, when not otherwise engaged, it is ex- 
pected that the members of the Association and of the local com- 
mittee will meet socially in the reception room of the hotel. 

A special circular in relation to railroads, hotels, excursions, and 
other matters will be issued by the local committee. For all mat- 
ters pertaining to membership, papers, and business of the Associ- 
ation, the ent secretary at Salem, Mass., up to 
August 22. Frem August 22 until Sept. 9, his address wil 
A. A. A. 8, Toronto, Ont. 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Ty, Ratemelegioal Club of the A. A. A. 8. will meet at 9 a. m., 
on Wednesday, August 28. 

The Botanical Club of the A. A. A. S. will hold a meeting, as 
usual, on Tuesday, August 27. 

_ The Society for the Promotion of tural Science will hold 
meeting in Toronto, beginning on Monday evening, 
he American Geological Society will hold its meeting in Toronto 
28 and 29. 
Buffalo, N, ep beginni A 21. > d. Burrill, 
Champaign, Ili, secretary. 


Secretary. 


The National Educational Association. 
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(Continued from page 103.} 


dergarten, and he grows in a healthy manner to another stage. At 
the age of seven years the average child begins to tire of mere caprice, 
having gained through play the essential development of its originality. 
It now is attracted towards work or the exercise of the will along 
the lines of rational activity or prescribed by established authority. 
This is work. While the kindergarten should lay stress on the 
form of play, and give the child opportunity to develop his spon- 
taneity, the primary school must lay stress on the form of work and 
lay down definite tasks for the pupil to perform by his own industry. 

By language the child rises from an animal individuality to a hu- 
man individuality. By realizing his membership in society and 
conforming his deeds to the general standard, he developes a higher 
spiritual individuality. This, as we have seen, is the object of the 
kindergarten plays and games. When it is achieved the method of 
play gives place to the method of work ; the symbolic yields to the 
conventional; the kindergarten methods to the methods of the pri- 
and Mrs, A. H. St N sang pleasing 

. an rs. A. H. Stewart, of Nashville, a 
duet,—*‘ A Nightin Venice.”’ 

Nominating Committee. 

Mrs. Kate D. Wiggin, secretary of the department, being de- 
tained by sickness from the meeting, the president appointed Miss 
Nora A. Smith, of San Francisco, a sister of Mrs. Wiggin, to act 
as secretary, and announced as the committee on the nomin 
of officers for next year: Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, of LaPorte, Ind. ; 
Miss Nora A. Smith, of San Francisco, and Miss Eudora Williams, 


of Arkansas. 

Story Telling. 
President Sheldon introduced Miss Nora A. Smith, of San Fran- 
cisco, the audience greeting her with the ‘‘ Chautanqua’’ salute. 
She read ashort paper on ‘‘ The Use and Value of Story-telling,”’ 
taking occasion to say that the kindergarten story-teller, like the 
improvisatore, is born, not made, but that there are several requisites 
to her success capable of development. A soft, clear voice, a choice 
use of language, the ability to make gestures, and self-possession— 
or, rather, self-forgetfulness—are chief. But above this must be a 
far-seeing discrimination in the choice and clever adaptation of the 
talés to be told. She must be filled with enthusiasm, and she must 
have more dramatic capability than the mother crooning to her 
child. The tale must neither be too old nor too young for the audi- 
ence, and its moral must be healthful and all-prevading, certainly 
never rear its head intrusively at the end. 

There are several kinds of stories—historical, scientific, and fan- 
ciful—though the last is often excluded. 

Miss Smith then seated herself before the audience and 
tell Hans Christian Andersen’s tale of ‘‘The Little Ugly Duck- 
ling.’’ It was a revelation in the art of the telling more elo 
quent than any exposition could have been. It was a story for 
children of six years, she said, and as she sat there, with her hands 
folded in her lap, or moving in the most expressive gestures, every- 
one in the house became 6 years old again, and hung with rapt at- 
tention on every word. There were smiles of pleasure at the exhi- 


bition of her consummate art, but as the Soy pocamenes and she 
joined to the work of the writer the perfectly ic effect of her 
delivery, there were also tears. 


The Principles and Methods of Educating our Girls for Parenthood. 
By Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmann, principal of the Training 
School for Kindergartners, LaPorte, Ind. 


She said: Reformatory education has been the favorite problem 
of all philosophers. All systems are reducible to the one ‘* forma- 
tion,’’ learning to become by becoming. With all that has been 
done there is still disease and suffering. In the multitude of words 
there have been a few kernels of fundamental truths. But these are 
hard to get at. I would warn women against the practice of meekly 
accepting and blindly following in the wake of ex-cathedra author- 
ity. This is to be corrected ly by reliance on intuition. At- 
tendance at educational gatherings indicates that education is 
woman’s province. There they are seeking a better insight — 
natural sympathy with childnature. In the efforts to inform, every 
avenue should be open to women, from the cradle that rocks the 
embryo citizen, to the ballot that sways the world. 

The means employed to secure that physical health and vigor es- 
sential to maternity are inadequate. False customs are making 
havoc with human possibilities. Full physical development cannot 
be reached as long as ‘‘ good taste demands such grotesque tixtures 
in dress as the corset, the choker, the toothpick shoes, or the 
heavy skirt. Strength begets courage and courage overcomes diffi- 
culty. Most of our diseases might be cured mechanically instead 
of chemically. Health is not an accident, and the first step toward 
it is physical exercise. Young women should be acquainted with 
animal economy. Organic functions should be studied in reference 
to the higher functions, and these again should be compared with 
the various manifestations of childhood. 

First, then, learn what, when, and how to eat. Hygienic 
evokery is the thing. Let us get rid of the peppered and spiced 
conglomeration of art,—fried cakes, pancakes, nut-cakes, and 
stomach aches. Then comes the study of ventilation, dress, shelter, 
cleanliness, etc, This is the age of such education. High schools 
should prepare for it by letting the young women take part in kin- 
dergarten work. Likewise by teaching the untrustworthiness of 
psychologies. They are based on learning at the expense of the 
emotions, and to cultivate the emotional nature is the ultimate edu- 
cational problem. Learn to feel right. We hear of women’s 
hearts running away with their heads. I wish it were the case 
oftener, and with men’s hearts as well. 

Women need more knowledge of society. As a class we have 
not learned the art of selecting the useful from the ornamental. 


be| Much misery comes from neglect of this advice. The timid child 


is subdued and suppressed, the aggressive child is successful and 
becomes d 


The mother’s needs, perhaps, are in the cultivation of 
the arts that reveal the soul. Chief is music; every child is born 
with it, but current methods fail to cultivate the musik sinn. Song 
singing, piece playing, and note writing are not music. The mod- 
ulation of the voice reveals much. The mother finds little of value 


practice are a step in the right direction. 

listener and story teller into harmony of feeling. The kind of story 
told depends on the development of the child. Fairy stories should 
never have place in the nursery and kindergarten. They leave in 
the mind frivolous tendencies that make havoc of li tastes 


and noble life aims, The educational aim should always be kept 


jingles should also be cultivated. Drawing is a valuable adjunct. 


q it intensifies and idealizes, opening a new avenue of interest and 


aoe A few strokes of the pencil will say more to the child 
a long discourse. The prevalent school methods of instruc- 
tion in this art are of little good. 

Lastly, the learner should be given opportunities to express her 
own thoughts. Such a course will only be effective if the training 
goes hand in hand with the development of the religious instinct. 
Mere learning and even skill are without value unless they are 
controlled and directed by ‘‘ The Old Reliable Trust Company, 
Common Sense, Honest Purpose, and Broad Experience.” 

Miss Cropsey, of Indianapolis, ably discussed Mrs. Hailmann’s 
paper giving many valuable suggestions in addition to those in the 


paper. 
The session was closed with a solo by Mrs. A. H. Stewart. 


Seconp Day—Frinay, Jury 19. 


The department met at 3 o’clock, President Sheldon presiding. 

Greetings to the kindergarten workers were received and read 
by the president from Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association, of San Francisco; and from the Froebel 
Soeiety of California. Miss Nora A. Smith was delegated to reply 
to both greetings when she returned home, and to report progress 
in the work. 


The Committee on Nominations of officers reported the following, 
who were unanimously elected: President—Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, 
of La Porte, Ind.; Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah Stewart, of Phil- 
adelphia ; Secretary—Mrsa. Caroline Buford, of Clarksville, Tenn. 


Scope and Purpose of the Kindergarten, 

Mr. Sheldon made a general statement of the scope and pur- 
poses, not only of the Nashville session, but of the whole kinder- 
garten movement. He was giad to note the progress made by 
public interest in Friedrich Froebel’s system. It was designed to 
precede all other elementary training, and prepare the child for more 
advanced educational methods by developing and exercising all of 
its powers, so as to render it self-active. The mother should be a 
thoroughly trained kindergartner herself. As yet too little atten- 
tion has been devoted to this. The education of the senses should be- 
in with life itself. To thousands of mothers nature is alsealed book. 

e order and beauty of divine wisdom is confusion to them. We 
are here to consider the remedy for such a state of things. If 
mothers were more competent, kindergartens might not be a neces- 
sity. As it is, the kindergarten teacher must be a second and bet- 
ter mother, with the one grand purpose of developing the physical, 
mental, and moral capacities of the child for its own happiness and 
usefulness, as wellas for the good of the home, society, and the 
state, remembering always that the cradle is the place to begin, 
and that the true method is in the line of self-activity. The word 
kindergarten has excited some American prejudice. For several 
reasons such a word as ‘‘ sub-primary’’ would be better. The re- 
lations indicated by this word are of great importance, and Dr, 


to| Harris has ably led in their discussion. Of even greater impor- 


tance are the relations existing between childhood and motherhood. 
We hazard nothing in saying this department has in charge the 
most vital interests of any one connected with this great Associa- 
tion. We realize that nothing comes without struggle, but we also 
realize the greatness of the cause for which we are struggling. 


The Relation of the Kindergarten to Motherhood. By Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, President Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Francis W, Parker, of Chicago, was introduced as having 
consented to read Mrs. Cooper's paper. The following extracts 
from the paper show its spirit and the aims of the author : 

‘* What our own country most needs to-day is a powerfal revival 
of motherhood. A careful study of the grand principles of Froe- 
bel, as enunciated through the kindergarten, would bring about a 
genuine Pentecostal season of sweet and loving maternity, adding a 
great multitude of converts to the order of true motherhood.”’ 

** This beautiful gospel of unselfishness, which is the key note of 
Froebel’s teaching, needs to be promulgated all alopg the line. 
For is not selfishness at the root of these social and domestic evils ? 
Does it not too often write the doom of childhood? A selfish de- 
sire for comfort and ease; an unwillingness to forego any amuse- 
ment or pleasure; a reluctance to part with any personal charm 
that might be sacrificed to maternity; an aversion to spend and to 
be spent for the uplifting of the race; a fondness for freedom and 
frolic; a yearning after fashionable follies ;—all these combine to 
write the anathema of angelic infancy; and the recording angel 
above, looking sorrowfully down upon the appalling scene, writes 
his maranatha likewise. It is a serious evil, and demands serious 
consideration. We have fallen upon sorry times indeed, when the 
holiest office of woman has come to be regarded so often as a bane,and 
not a blessing ; when children, the choicest heritage of the Lord, 
are looked upon as perpetual crosses; when the little air-angels, 
ordained to flutter and sing about the home-nest, have been seem- 
ingly transmuted into spirits of evil; when personal ease and grat- 
ification are preferred to the noble, unselfish life; when the ephem- 
eral pleasures of the moment are held in higher esteem than the 
enduring blessings of the future; when self-love conquers maternal 
love; when a false life has usurped the true life.’’ 

‘The kindergarten comes with its eunge to parents. It 
counsels them to recognize the fact that net only physical idiosyn- 
cracies, but also mental and moral traits, follow a well defined law 
of organic transmission.’’ 

** Let mothers bind their children to their hearts with the silken 
ligaments of love, ere they see the light. Let every faculty and 
attainment be made to pay tribute to the coming child; let men- 
tality be tense and active; let the spirit of conscientiousness be in 
fall play, that harnesses human nature to its destined work, and 
sings as it drives; let there be a chivalrous regard for every moth- 
erly duty; let there be a more generous intermiature of the noble 
Madonna stamp of motherhood,—self-consecrated, unselfish, and 
devoted ; let mothers oftener sing an exultant magnificat, and we 
shall oftener behold the majesty and beauty of physical perfection, 
wedded to the finely tempered, well endowed, flexible intellect, and 
all irradiated by a gentleness, love, and sym y that will make 
the world the richer for that life. The world is on the advance, 
and mothers must respond to that advance by begetting men.’’ 

‘* And while I thus plead with all my soul, that motherhood be 
faithful to her high behests, it is her God-given privilege and duty 
to plead and protest in behalf of the children yet unborn, that they 
be not compelled to bear and raise predestined imbeciles and 


“‘ Is it amy wonder that the immortal Froebel lays such stress 
upon motherhood ? And shall not motherhood lift up her protect- 
ing gis for the protection of this great commonwealth ?’’ 

‘** To be a devoted, self-sacrificing wife and mother, should be to 
exact perpetual veneration. Her husband should fall newly in love 
with her every morning, and sing a fresh pean to her e even- 


to her in music manuals, but the tonic sol-fa system and chorus| drunkards. 


ing. The crescent hopes which center in her children are pleasant 
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compensation for any burdens that may be imposed by the present, 
for it must be remembered that although the dolce far niente may 
be more enjoyable for the time, it provides no smiling harvest, no | to-day. > hands in this work, smd only unclasp them when 


ilding f bottom to the The foundation is solid, 
he building be beautifal. rejoice in your presence 
We shall get fresh inspiration from your words. mage 


luscious frui for the swift coming autumn and the wintry days|we clasp ! , 
just at er aes the merry voices of children and grandchildren | Mississippi ceases to kiss the stars.”’ 


could have ever appeared on the 


of a perfect kindergarten group. 


yes, 
Froebel’s Message to Parents. By Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, of the] simply to be kept employed 


shall bend to catch the minstrelsy and send it trilling oe eames 
to dome. Such a household is a grand, harmonious orchestra, ap . dress was metaphysical in its nature. 
family i epi The first portion of the ad w aphysica. 
mother fe the bat, after all, the | Hie showed bow the unity of the human being ponte, 
of such a life is lived the unity of the universe and of » 


Song and Story. 
Lenora Cage, aged four years, one of Miss 
Nashville, sang “* Ding Dong Bell, Pussy’s in the Well.’’ 
solicitations from uarters, an story in inimitable DE: 4 rae ding, draw- 
fashion. dozen little children, wore brought in and seated around|, The five modes of expression, painting, musie, moulding, 
her. When the arrangement was 


the mother is the flate-tone in it. 


aoud triling cellar] Concentration. By Francis W. Parker, of Normal Park, I 
¥ 


form, color, ete., are factors in thinking and not subjects. Color, 
oy wma is auxiliary to form in thinking. Observation has no 
value in itself; its value depends upon what is received. So read- 


Trousdale’s pupils in ing, if it awakens no healthy thought is valueless. We speak that 


induce thought; so should we read. And, again, we grow 
Scabies. "We pmo thought that we may give it to others. 


oral and written language, — are individual concepts by which 


or “the tar sag sear ro forth the best of our thought. Thus the speaker led up to 
The center of all interest was the story-teller, seated like a queen the discussion of manual training, without which, he Conght, Sore 
in the midst of her court, and their bright, at 0 open, up-turned could be no life in school work. Some of our best brains in law, in 
eyes proclaimed ready allegiance. Behind them the first men and|' ‘nth 


medicine, and the pulpit have been. through manual train- 


hates work because it is work. He spells, reads, ciphers, 
i ion hence he despises it. Arithmetic has 


no juice in it. Geometry may be a divine study only when studied 


; training department of the Cook County Normal School, En- fo ees selaficn to ether thi We are now passing through s 
; glewood, Ill. (Read by Miss Cora L. Stockham, editor’ of | period of methods. But this is only the cites and when 


from cowardice. 


which makes our children free. 


rial duties.’’ 


The Children’s Half Hour, 

Sixteen little children were then brought on the stage to the 
music of the piano. They were duly seated, and Vol. Francis W. 
Parker was introduced as the busiest, bravest, biggest-hearted 

He came forward and placing his 

200 pounds in one of the little kindergarten chairs, hugged a small 

boy up to him while he wasintroduced. Sometimeshe got cross and 

cloudy, he began, but whenever he did, a visit to his kindergarten 


: man in the realm of education. 


brightened him up at once, 


The Kindergarten, Chicago ) 

The paper was an able exposition of the yiews of the author upon 
the subject, and was filled with sound advice to parents in the way 
of rearing their children. The subject was treated in all of its de- 
! tails and branches in a most comprehensive manner. 
_ in writing of the relations of the mother to her child, entered her 

earnest protest to the telling o' 

mothers and nurses tell children. She said she could but believe 

that this fault grows out of the custom mothers have of slipping 
off from their children when they cannot take them with 


‘* white lies,’’ which so many 


She said, “‘I enter a protest against the white lies which the 
weakness and cowardice of mothers prompt them to tell their chil- 
drea. It tears out of the child’s heart that love of trath God put 
there, for the loss of which there is no recompense. It is truth 
It makes the greatest difference 
| how a child perceives, whether only for transitory delight, or to 
: lead his loves to things that are lasting. Let us learn i 
of these processes, for thereby we are enabled to keep pace with 
the child’s development without much interference with the mate- 


this is cleared away we shall find ourselves climbing a higher hill. 
The question of to-day is the subject of growth. 

We have only one subject, —this is life. Geography tells of the 
home, the appearance of life, geology of the history of that appear- 
ance. And so language is the key to life, and we study the dead 
languages that we may know the soul of the nations that are dead. 
Let the teacher then aim at growth and development in the child. 
To have him give definitions, rules, to parse, to spell, read, ete. for 
the sake of getting knowledge instead of growth is to feed him on 
straw and the husks that the swine do eat. 

The child ks with a proper accent, inflection. emphasis, etc., 
and there will be a day when he will be taught to read, yes, to 
write as naturally as he talks. The teacher’s one purpose should 
be to develop knowledge not so much as character. The 
Colonel exhorted the teachers to uniie their hearts and hands in the 
one purpose of developing the whole child, and to remember that 
they stand upon holy ground, and to beware of presumptuous 
thoughts, but, presuming in their utter ignorance, ask help to lead 
the child up to God and heaven. 

The following quotations from the address, will show its spirit 
and tendency: ‘* [a unity of mental action we find every possible 
act of the human mind. Growth gives extent.’’ ‘* Namber, form, 
and color are factors in thinking. Form is a factor in thought, gud 
color is an auxiliary to form in thinking.’ ‘*’ Observation requires 
the presence of the object. I observe the flower that I may have 
a mental correspondent.”’ ‘‘ What should be given the child, de- 
pends upon his mental activities. I have a child read, when it 
arouses the proper activity. I give the child an object lesson, when 
that arouses the proper activity.’’ After speaking of the means a 
teacher has, he spoke of the modes and next upon the motives, in 
which he said all will agree that there is but one motive,—the mo- 


He gave a very interesting talk on the child’s love of nature and his | ¢; ey : : : good ; 
divine tendencies. He spoke of the check put upon the tendencies pot dcow, 


woodchucks, One day it was not a woodchuck, 


in the streets would never be fit for anything. 


4 of the children, and said that the child who never made mud pies) write, sing, read, he has all the means of a power for great good.” 
What would the} + There never was a lazy child. Children are made lazy by eda- 
child do without the in under cation. Give them something todo. Keep them busy.” “ The 
or the stick he bestrides nd yet these are not facts. e Mas- * to-day i * 2 
ter believed in stories, — take His parables, for instance. bet 
Crushing out the childish fancy crushes out man’s maturer faith in : : . : 

God. When Col. Parker was a boy he lived on a New Hampshire farm. Geology is the history of that appearance. Every subject is a study 


must have food.’’ ‘‘ Geography is a study of life as it appears. 


of life.’’ ‘* Study the grammar as a means tu pursue life, and you 


tie used to go to | the souls of the Greeks or Romans.’’ *‘A child steps into life when 


He studied botany and natural history there. He liked to hunt find,—death.” ‘The atudy of the dead lavguages is the study of 


school through the snow,—pray God for a little snow now,—but : . ” 66 A 
there his childish tendencies were repressed. If the teacher had feeding the obild 


i? it, he would have been an angel. 


ble style. 


am afraid he never will be. I liked to draw. 


adorned the stage, and best of all, they had 
oo interest in the kindergarten. 
e 


only seen the warm aspiration of that little Parker boy and fostered | to come.’’ ** Not in manual training should we foreordain what the 
Yes, an ange ere er 1 I| child shall be. Divinity will do that.” “* The children should sing 
t t B raw. \’ne day 4 made &/in the schoolroom. Music has led the world to victory or sublime 
y picture of him on my slate, —not an artistic picture, because he | defeat.”? ** There should be no reading for reading’s sake alone 
was not artistic. I was just finishing it up, putting on the last| The ‘I -see-the-cat’ style of reading lessons must go. A child will 
button, when he came gently up behind and finished me. That} jcarn to write just as he talks’? ‘‘ There should not be separate 
every child is a born worker; that no punishment is right; that] teachers for each study. That is attenuation ron mad.” “ eer 
love and obedience are the two great methods and lessons, were! that down in Tennessee,—yes, in Tennessee,—there had been an 
also followed out by Mr. Parker in his happy, engaging, and forci-| effort to keep women from holding the office of county superintend- 


ents of public instruction. I suppose that is the old sec(sex)tional 


q tural tendencies, and | strife’? ‘* From the gulf to the frozen ocean is the schoolhouse of 
President Sheldon said he had been appointed a committee of |°T the spot on which you stand is holy ground. The American 
tee one by the department, to tender thanks to the local executive com- | 'achers are leading the way to God and to heaven.”’ 

mittee for the admirable provision made for the Association, and 


the world.”” ‘* Our mission is to lead the vanguard of the nation 
to everlasting peace.’”’ In conclusion, Col. Parker said: ‘‘ Teach- 


for the deep interest taken in the meetings. He wanted to express | Discipline in Elementary Schools. By Miss Bettie A. Dutton, first 

his personal obligations to Miss Trousdale and her corps of assist- vice-president Elementary Department, Cleveland O, 
ants. They had arranged every difficulty; they had beautifully | The paper was a model, not only in diction but asa lofty ideal to be 
succeeded in creating | attained by the true disciplinarian, whose purpose is to use disci- 


pline only as a means to an end and not because of any good within 


i wanted, also, to thank the speakers who had put themselves! itself. She described faith ‘an |i 


kneading into the general loaf the yeast of the grand, new educa-|¢iplined schools. She al : 
tion. Resolved, second, that the organization of kindergarten so- of be doveld of 


cieties be recommended to every town and hamlet where the work | absence of rul t ery hi iecipli . 
was unknown, for thus are the foundations of Christian civilization pit er 
ons, 


to be laid. 


Miss Nora A. Smith recited a part of Longfellow’s poem ‘* Th 
+ Children,’’ which closed the session of = > 


present year. 


ject presented. 


; 


July. 


department for the 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


First Day. — WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


The Department of Elementary Instruction held its first session told of two schools where there were 2,000 punishments in one year; 
in Broad Street Amusement Hall, at 3 p. m. 


Mr. W. A. Belk, of West Point, M 
after which Dr. J. W. Bachman delivered 
He said: *‘We are an entire South at school, learni 
the gems of thought. Before the days when our land was darken 
with clouds of war, we emphasized coll 
from top to bottom. To-day we emphasize elementary 


while preserving a most orderly deportment all seemed to be as 
free as the teacher in moving in the room when it became necessary. 
Discussion. 

A. J. Riekoff, of New York, could testify from personal knowl- 
edge thet the donee ty Mins Detten ons tao: 
simile of what he had seen in her schoolroom. 

Dr. Rickoff does not criticise a teacher because she administers 
co punishment, bat believes that it can be abandoned. He 


and under a new law, the number was reduced to fifteen. 


The large audience! Prof. S. G, Williams, of Cornell University, though i 
room was filled with people, who evinced great interest in the sub-|dren who were tanght to develop thesugh © saif-disesting ntivid. 


uality were fitted for good citizenship thereby. 


Mr. J. M. Dewberry, of Montgomery, Ala., called the meeting The discussion was closed by Mr. Bell, of Indianapolis, Ind., who 
to order, and Dr. Giddens led ia prayer. j 
‘The chairman expressed regret at the absence of Mr. Joseph|>y leaving the children to their own self governing, and conse- 
O'Connor, president of the department, from San Francisco, who , 
was kept away on account of bis schools opening the first week in sh =r an ideal, and would become di 


iss., was chosen secretary. 
address of welcome. 


thought that only a few teachers had the power to govern a school 


quently many teachers, in fact most teachers, could not atteia to 

H t li d 

aim only at the spirit of the plan, i “s 
Committee on Nominations. 


The following committee of nominations nounced : 
Rickoff, New York; Edward Spence, Michigan; Mise 


egiate education. We built/weiler, Alabama; C. W. Woodward, Missouri, and Miss Helen 


| Morgan, Tennessee. 


Seconp Day — THURSDAY, JULY 18, 


The department of elementary schools was continued at the The- 
ater Vendome, with J. M. Dewberry in the chair, and Mr. Belk, of 


Mississppi, secretary. F 2 
Discussion. 


The two papers of Wednesday were open for discussion, and (ol. 
Parker called attention to the way in which reading should be 
taught, and said that reading should be used asa means of evoly- 
ing thought. He admits that his Talks on. Teaching are defect- 
ive. All who know him remember that he believes in teaching 
words, and not letters. There should be no special teachers for 
music, drawing, ete., but every teacher should teach writing, drawing 
arithmetic, geography, ete. Everything should be directed to the 
development of the child. 

Mr. Day, superintendent of schools of Cleveland, Ohio, agreed 
in the main with Colonel Parker, but thought that there should be 
another concentration. The teacher should concentrate her 
thoughts so that she shall know what proceeds in the child’s mind. 
The teacher must know not only what is to be learned, but also 
what the child is. There must be a concentration of subject and the 
concentration of effort in the line of thought. 

Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., asked Colonel Parker 
for a definition of “‘ reading,’ to which he replied: “‘ Reading is 
arousing the conscious activities. I did once say that reading is 
getting thought. I think it best for every one to make his own 
definitions.”’ 

** Allow me, then, to ” guid Mr. Richards, “‘ that the 
child learn to read before he is put to reading. How, for instance, 
will the child learn geography without having first learned to read ? 
Time is wasted in trying to teach other subjects until the child is 
familiar with the language of reading.’’ He thought that a child 
should first understand the meaning of the page before he reads it. 
He wished the audience to know that he had gained valuable know!- 
edge from Colonel Parker in Quincy. 

Colonel Parker spoke of a teacher who was at a loss as to how to 
give an object lesson ona whale. She could easily see how she could 
give an object lesson on a hen. Colonel Parker explained by say- 
ing: ‘‘ I started down here to this big convention, and as we have 
some very fine candy at home, I say that I will bring each of you 
a pound of that candy—’’ The audience at once believed the whale 
was in their midst. 


Development of Grace, Strength, and Child. By Frank Stuart 

Parker, Englewood. 

Beauty, said she, depends upon form, color, size, etc., but grace 
is necessarily associated with motion. She proceeded to give some 
practical suggestions toward developing the child into a beautiful 
and graceful being. She gave many examples of the manner in 
which the laws of beauty and grace were violated, not only thi:, 
bat she gave practical recipes for correcting the same. 

She alluded to the absurdity of desiring small feet and wearing 
shoes with high heels. This would be all well enough, she thought, 
if feet were not made for walking. Muscles must be exercised if 
they are to be developed. Hence she practically concluded that 
children should be allowed to run, skip, and climb fences, etc. ; in 
pe absence of fences children should have the advantages of a gym- 
nasium. 

She also spoke of the healthfulness of lawn tennis and tricycle 
exercise. She also alluded to the fact that school-desks gener- 
erally were of the same height, though children possessed both long 
and short legs. Rhythm of motion could be developed by marching 
and danciog. Awkwardness, said the speaker, always involved an 
expenditure,—yes, a waste of energy. She spoke of the timid 
child, the careless child, the ehild of every variety, aud also showed 
how these defects in the child could to some extent be cured by 
causing the child to use such muscles as would indace an opposite 
facial expression and bodily carriage. 

The address was interspersed with examples and illustrations of 
many of the awkward gestures and attitudes we assume. She spoke 
of the heroines of many novels as being considered beautiful only 
when they were all languor and at ease, and contrasted them with 
the hearty, healthy, rosy-cheeked girls of to-day, who are not 
afraid to jump, skip, row a boat, or ride a bicycle. Mrs. Parker 
thinks that the new bicycle is a divine institation, but she is looking 
for the newspapers to say that it is not ‘‘ lady-like.’”?’ The romping 
of children is a pure delight to her, for the exercise brings into use 
muscles which otherwise would not be strengthened. She says 
there should be a reform in child’s clothes. A mother may feel 
that she loses her ‘‘ baby ’’ when she takes off his long clothes, but 
they are the one thing in his way to prevent freedom of movement. 
You cannot think of grace disassociated from motion. ‘‘A very 
common result from the nurse carrying the child around so much, 
is the bow leg.’’ 

_“* Poets have written a great deal about ‘the toes of her little 
slippers peeped daintily oat from under her skirts,’ and all that 
sort of nonsense, but the sensible young lady of to-day doesn’t have 
a narrow toed slippper, nor a high-heeled shoe. Women who put 
their feet into shoes too small for comfort, and with high heels, 
look deformed, and very materially injure their health. When we 
torture ourselves in this wars we are seemingly claiming kinship 
with the Chinese. That is all very well, if you do not have to use 
your feet for the definite purpose of walking. I have sometimes 
walked down the street behind some one who had a gracefal walk. 
It is so rarely that I find one. She dwelt on the absurd ideas of 
dressing, which are, as any student of physiology can testify, more 
or less injurious. Attention was called to the manner in which we 
carry our head. A head held high shows independence; a low 
head shows humility, and a dropped head shows stupidity. 

The speaker called attention to the manner in which we sit, 
stand, walk, and make gestures. Where you find awkwardness 
you find wasted energy. In of enunciation she said that 
America excels all other countries in the number of her provincial- 
isms and localisms. Her servant enunciates so clearly that it is a 
pleasure to hear her talk. ‘‘ We need some exercise of the muscles 
of the jaw, but not such as the ehewing of gum gives; that 
strengthens the jaw too much. If we would watch the mouths of 
babies in their babbling, when they are beginning to say mamma 
and pape we would learn a useful lesson.’’ 

“Tn speaking on the subject of beanty, we*think of so many 
ways by which we could induce a healthy circulation of the blood, 
and thereby improve the complexion. A tight bonnet string or « 
high collar will prevent circulation and destroy the beauty of the 
neck. If we look at the Venus of Milo we see that she is not an 
hourglass, —so small in the middle that we could, with the scissors, 
snap her in two.”’ 

rs. Parker concluded her excellent address by showing the 
cause and the remedy of those who e through the nose, throug! 
the teeth, with excessive and preciseness, etc. 


Discussion. 
_ Mr. Richards called attention to the difference between enuncia- 
tion, articulation, and pronunciation. Three fourths of our speak- 


speak, — not that they do not talk loud enough. They may talk 
loud, may have a sweet voice, and yet have a poor enunciation ; hence 
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This is a competitive paper, having been adjudged the best by 
the committee to whom papers on this subject, en in com- 
petition, were submitted. | 

He held that English grammar had been growing more and more 
complex and difficult since the time of Ben Jonson. Early writers 
got their grammar from literature, now we get literature from gram- 
mar. Mach of modern English syntax belongs to rhetoric rather than 
gamer. High school pupils have had no adequate preparation 

or the “typ 4 English. The best teachers of English are clas- 
sical men. Proper method of teaching English must inclade: 1. 
A good vocabulary. 2. A fair knowledge of the art of versifica- 
tion. 3. Thorough understanding of what constitutes a correct 
sentence. 4. A familiarity with the figurative forms of 

5. True ends of criticism. 6. Intimacy with the best works of the 
greatest writers. 

Too many teachers of Eaglish substitute biography for literature. 
Incorrect forms in English should never be taught. Bad sentences 
should never be constructed to point out an error. The vocabulary 
of high school pupils is deficient, and mainly because etymology is 
not taught. Forms of words and shades of meaning should be im- 

. ‘Form without poetry is better than poetry without 
‘orm.’’ There are more forms of expression for the same thought 
in English than in any other language. He did not approve of 
Carlyle’s ‘‘hybrid’’ English. Beauty of thought is due to ra- 
tive in which it finds expression. The duty of the high 
school is to teach all this. 

A mistaken idea is prevalent as to what criticism means. It is 
not fault-finding, but is concerned with thought more than with 
form. A good critic must stady profoundly some great model in 
every department of literature. Commence a course in English 
literature with Chaucer, and work down the chronological line. To 
begin with American literature and work backward is unscientific. 
More stress should be put on the study of English in the high 


school. 
tful, and suggestive, and was 


are not distinctly heard. He said that he t there had been 
brought out by the speaker some very suggestions, and 
he hoped all would profit by them. 

J. M. Dewberry, of Montgomery, Ala., read a brief paper on 
‘* Individuality of the Teacher.”” He thonght there should not be 
too much system in teaching. The principal may make regulations, 
but the teacher must execute them. 


Officers Elected. 


The department elected the following officers for 1889-1890 : 
Miss Bettie A. Datton, Cleveland O., president; Mr. Keihle, of 
Minnesota, first vice-president ; J. M. Dewberry, of Alabama, 
second vice-president; F. A. Chase, of Nashville, secretary. 

In acknowledging the compliment conferred upon her, Miss Dat- 
ton said: “‘Such as I am, I am at your service.” 

The department then adjourned till next year. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 
First Day. —TaurspAy, 18, 


The secondary department held its first session in the lecture- 
room of MeKendree church, yesterday afternoon. The meeting 
was called to order by A. F. Nightingale, principal of Lakeview 
High School Illinois, President of the Department. 

The High School. % 

Prof. Nightingale made the opening address. He said that the 
common schools may have been adequate for the conservatism of 
fifty years ago, but the demands of a new age and a new civilization 
make the high school a necessity, and essential to that ripe culture 
which is the basis of any real success, the success that briogs con- 
tentment, self-respect, and the elevation of mankind. Whatever is 
essential for successful citizenship in the intellectual culture of the 
rich, the children of the poor have a right to demand at the hands 
of the government. In neither the written nor unwritten charter of 
our liberties is there a recognition of class distinctions founded 
upon the inheritance of wealth, in blood or money. Since, there- 
fore, the rights of the rich and the poor are coextensive, since all 

unsheathed the sword of our destiny — a free, untrammelled 
ballot—since the perpetuity of a republican form of government is 
dependent upon the contentment of the jority, since that ma- 
jority will never be able to educate their chi at ex- 
pensive institutions beyond the pale of their own neighborhood, 
the claims of duty as well as charity make it incumbent upon us 
to furnish at the public expense the privileges of higher culture to 
a'l the children, Life is only half a life to the individcal without 
education, and a government of the people founded upon ignorance 
and vice must always be threatened with revolution and disintegra- 
tion. Less than 3 per cent. of the children now finish the common 
school course, ret g less than 1 per cent. receive a high school 
diploma, and yet among that 1 per cent. are the leaders. He 
closed his address with a claim for a large place to be given to natu- 
ral methods in presenting the physical sciences. — 


The High Sckool and the Citizen. By H. C. Missimer, of Erie, 
Penn. 

He said that no part of state law is more important than that 
which pertains to education. In our government, in which each 
citizen is part of the governing power, the sole reason for the as- 
sumption by the state of the —, of education is the makivg of 
good citizens. The great mass of children can only acquire the 
fundamental knowledge necessary to ordinary citizenship. The 
real work of preparing the citizen for the proper comprehension of 
his duties oat responsibilities must fall upon the higher grades. 

The first element in the preparation of the future citizen is the 
cultivation of patriotism, through: (a) the ee od study of the re- 
sources of our country ; () the study of our history, our great men, 
and the great questioas in which they were conce 

The second element in the preparation of the citizen is the study 
of our institutions,—our various local governments, their nature, 
the relations of each to the other; our national government, its 
nature and relation to the citizen and the state, and the relation of 
the citizen and the state to it. 

A third and more important element in the training of the citizen 
is the cultivation of those virtues that impel men to right conduct 
and action. These are political elements as much as mere knowl- 
edge of men, measures, or party. This cultivation must be 
mainly the work of the high school, because it must be accom- 
plished by appeal to the qualities of mind that begin to crystallize 
in the ages with which the high school has to do. 

The inculeation of a higher patriotism is essential to this prep- 
aration, ‘* To keep alive the spark of liberty we must keep alive 
the emotions and sentiments that kindle the heart when liberty is 
the question.’’ This may be done by a proper study of the phys- 
ical geography of our country, its min resources, its history, its 
great men, its political issues, and its great institutions. But most 
important of all to the child is the study of himself,—how he may 
be improved. ‘* There can be no liberty without trath, honor, 
fidelity, industry, temperance, moderation, charity, kindness.’’ 
All these the child must be taught in the high school, because it 
can be done only by an appeal to reason, Pos adm and common 


with great interest. It n the o 
the Association. 


Uniform Course of Study for High Schools. By Prof. E. W. Coy, 
of Cincinnati. [This paper was in the nature of a report. 
We give an abstract. } 

The question of the possible adjustment of the interests of the 
two classes of high school pupils,—those looking to college, and 
those whose education must stop with the high school,—is the prime 
question which underlies any plan for a uniform course of stud 
and raises at once the further inquiry as to the principle whic 
should determine a secondary course. This when 2 ote stated by 
Dr. Harris, is: ‘‘ The best course of study for any one pupil is the 
best for all, so far as fundamental disciplines are concerned.”’ 
This is not to say that exactly the same studies must be pursued by 
all; but that in the education of each one the five great branches 
of study,—mathematics, science, language and philosophy, history, 
literature and art,—should be fairly represented. The principle, 
it will be seen, looks to a unified course, and opposes the splitting" 
of the high school curriculum, as is so commonly done, into a gen- 
eral and a classical course, In accordance with this principle, 
instead of even Professor Coy’s excellent two courses, I would have, 
in fact and in name, but one course, with ible election for the 
Greek. If Dr. Harris’ principle is adopted, details may safely be 
left to individual communities. The substantial advantages of a 
uniform course would still result. 

Diseussion. 

Mr. Henry C. King, of Oberlin, O., led the discussion of the 
paper, and showed that the high school is the connecting link 
between the public school and institutions of higher learning. He 
thought at present the link was not well fitted in the chain. But 
the shortness of the link suggested how easy it could be trimmed to 
fit. Both the higher and the lower schools must make concessions, 
The course must not intimidate those coming from below, yet must 
inspire those completing it to rise still higher. The course, if 
divided into general and classical, should divide at the end of the 
second year. The basis of a uniform course mast be the principle 
held by Dr. Harris, that the best course for one pupil is best for all, 
so far as discipline is concerned. 

Mr. Bryant, of Texas, said bookkeeping should not be placed in 
the senior year of this course because those who went into business 
would not reach it, and those who reached it would not want it. 
He thought, also, that the time devoted to English was not sufficient. 
Latin should not be compulsory. Three years in Greek was not 
enough for our best colleges. 

Mr. Wall, of Tennessee, thought there was no possible chance 
for a uniform course till the colleges and universities shall unite in 
their demand, 

T. P. Brennan, of Nashville, thought that the high school course 
should be arranged more particularly with reference to the interests 
of the majority who did not enter the colleges. 

Secretary Cope thought the high school course should be arranged 
without reference to higher or lower schools. He gave six hours a 
week to English in his school. Astronomy and chemistry had no 
place in the high school. ¥ 

J. L. Lampson, of Nashville, said he had found, his con- 
nection with the Normal College, that high school work was de- 

“fie felt the need of more uniformity 


sense. % ficient in its classical training. 
This paper gave evidence of careful preparation and close study. | and more thoroughness in the course of study pursued in them. 
The paper by Miss Laura Donnan, of Indiana, was of astyle| pr, White, of Cincinnati, said he was only an observer, and pre- 


ferred to delay an expression as to what the course in the high 
school should be. It should have for its end the inspiring of its 
pupils to something higher. He said the most practical course of 
study does not teach the pupil what he is to do in life, bat how to 
think, that he may do anything he desires. Men of highest edu- 
cation fail least often in all departments of life. This is because 
they were trained to be men and learned to be specialists. Colleges 
cannot make brains, but they can train brains to think. He had 
no respect for that utilitarian idea that demands hand-work instead 
of scholarship. Best business now dosen’t want a boy who knows 
how to keep books, but one who can think, for such a one will soon 
keep books or do anything else. Schools must make the man, not 
the workman. The remarks of Dr. White were received with a 


hearty applause. 


and interest which prompt us to withdraw it from the report for 
use as an article in the JOURNAL, upon “‘ Teaching for Citizen- 


ship.’ 

Discussion. 

Mr. Bryant, of Texas, did not think it necessary to have the 
United States Constitution committed to memory. It was enough 
to know its spirit, and no more than this could be retained. 

_ Mr. Coy, of Ohio, said it was his practice to have the Constita- 
tion memorized. It was the fandamental law of the land, and its 
importance as such demanded that every man should know it, and 
be able to quote the exact words of every provision. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Tilinois, thought anarchy due to the lack of a 
knowledge of the Constitution. 

Several thought it would be a difficult matter to teach civil gov- 


vernment free from political coloring, and one teacher said that} Professor Nightingale in hearty indorsement of the remarks 
anarchy was due to the lack of a knowledge of the Constitation. <— White, saying that he had said what he had in mind to say 
Officers Elected. 


Seconp Day—Fripay, Jury 19. 

The second session of the Secondary Department of the National 
Educational Association was held in the lecture room of McKendree 
Chareh, Prest, A. F. Nightingale, of Lakeview, Ill., in the chair. 

Prof. W. P. Cope, of Hamilton, O , was made secretary pro tem- 
pore. A committee to report nominations for officers for the ensu- 
ing year was appointed by the chair. 

Methods of Study in English. By Prof. M. W. Smith, late in- 
structor of Eoglish in Hughes’ High School, Cincinnati. 
[Read by Prof. E. W. Coy, of Cinsinnati, the. personal friend 
of Mr. Smith, the author of the paper, who died in May. 


The Committee on Nominations reported: For president, H. E. 
Chambers, of New Orleans, La. ; for bag! es Prof. William 
Jenkins, of Mendota, Ill. ; for secretary, Miss Minnie Clark, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and they were unanimously chosen. oe 


HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
First Day — WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


The department of higher schools met in the First Presbyterian 
church. Prest. S. H. Peabody, of Champaign, Ill., called the 
meeting to order, and W. F. King, of Cornell College, Ia., offered 
peayer, 


T. H. MeBride, of Iowa City, Is., the secretary, being absent, 
Rev. Geo. R. Cutting, of Lake Forest University, Ill., was elected 
to act in that capacity. 

‘An Educational Experiment. By Selim H, Peabody, of Cham- 


paign, lil. 

He referred to a series of articles upon college government in the 
North American Review, lately, over the signature of prominent 
college professors, which he said had commanded attention and 
respect, These articles, he said, were in the main in perfect har- 
mony, and presented in a clear and comprehensive manner the fun- 
damental ideas under which college government should be admin- 
istered. He contended that college government ought to be efti- 
cient and responmble, and should be conducted by the faculty of 
the institution, and conducted with fairness and good sense. There 
were some who favored the establishment of government by the 
students themselves. He reviewed at some the formation of 
a government established by the students in a certain university, 
and tried as an experiment for some time. After many ups and 
downs, the form of government, after the riment had been in 
existence for thirteen years, was abrogated. The form of govern- 
ment was too unstable, as it changed hands too often. The speaker 
desired to put on record the trial of an educational experiment, begun 
in 1870, mh the legislature of Illinois empowered the board of 
trust, through the faculty, to permit the students to o ize a stu- 
dents’ government. This was done, and a full corps of officers was 
elected by the students. A petty republic was formed. Primary 
elections were held by opposing jes and regular tickets put in 
the field. Often independent tickets were out. ; 


Nominating Committee. 
A committee consisting of W. F. King, of Iowa; J. I. McCain, 


of South Carolina; and T. M. Goodnight, of Kentucky, were ap- 
pointed to nominate officers of the section for the next year. 


Srconp Day—Fripay, JuLy 19. 


The department met in the First Presbyterian Church,—Selim 
H. Peabody, of Illinois, in the chair,—and an audience glmost ex- 
clusively of colored people present, 


The Higher Education of the Colored Race: What has been Done, 
— What can be Done. By Dr. A. Owen, of Roger Williams 
University. 

He said that twenty-four years 4,000,000 slaves were eman- 
cipated, and without education citizenship. They suffered 
much and did much. Never before in the history of the world 
have so many helping hands been held out. In this the Southern 
people have done nobly and generously by the colored people. 

ven if the schools for the colored people in the South are not what 

could be wished, they are in advance of the common schools of 
New England seventy years ago. The normal schools for colored 
people are not what they should be. But the youth of the colored 
race have not been fitted for college and normal training, In 
schools for colored people, as for white, there has been too much 
building from the top. The conditions of the negro, mentally, de~ 
mand that their friends should not go too fast nor too far. 


Dr. Owen was followed by Prof. J. H. Searborough (colored), 
of Wilberforce University, Ohio, on the same subject. 

The question concerning the negro, thought the speaker, is not a 
question of ability nor capability. He gave a number of examples 
to show that the negro can stand side by side in scholarship with 
the white man. He referred to the work of Fisk and Roger 
Williams Universities, and Central Tennessee College of this city, 
After quoting from a letter from Dr. Baskervill, of Vanderbilt 
University, he said: ‘‘ These are strong words, but true.’’ The 
government must meet the responsibility of supplying the facilities 
for educating the negro. In order to do this, some such bill as the 
Blair Bill must become a law. Colored men must learn that they 
must rise by merit, and not by favoritism. ‘‘I believe,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘in higher education for the negro. The negro mutt 
teach the negro to aspire to something above the position of boot- 
blacks, porters, cooks, ete.’’ The speaker thought that in every 
town in the United States the negro should have exactly the same 
facilities for acquiring an education that the whites have. ‘‘ No 
one knows the negro better than the negro knows himeelf,’’ said 
the speaker in a complaint that all the funds for the education of 
the negro are in the hands of white people alone. 

These two papers were diséussed by Dr. E. M. Cravath, presi- , 
dfnt of Fisk University, who spoke largely from his experience and 


from the experience of the students of Fisk University. He urged 
the importance of a higher course of instruction for the colored 


ple. 

ra. Hubbard, of the medical department of Central Tennessee 
College, gave briefly a history of medical education of the colored 
people. Howard College, of Washington, admitted colored people 
twenty-one years ago, and had graduated about seventy. Me 
Medical College has, in thirteen years, turned out 104 graduates. 
He said that the proportion of college graduates is larger in his 
school than ia most medical colleges. Speaking of the success of 
these graduates, he said they had been most kindly received by 
white practitioners in the South. More than three fourths of the 
graduates had succeeded remarkably well. Nearly all are not 
only making a living, but saving money and building homes. The 
graduates of the dental college, too, are succeeding. 
Professor Grisham (colored), of Missouri, next spoke briefly of 
the advances being made by negro youth. 

Officers Elected, 

The following officers were elected for 1889-90: President—G, 
Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass; Vice-President — Edward 5S. 
S. ©.; Secretary—George R. Cutting, Lake 

orest, I. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
First DAY. — WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 


The Normal Department was called to order at 3 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Irwin Shepard, of Minnesota, at Ward’s Seminary. — 


Pédagogical Chairs in Universities and Colleges. By B. A. Hine- 
dale, of the University of Michigan. e jastified their estab- 
lishment, and showed the necessity for the chair. 

Dr. Hoose, of New York, and Dr, win, of Texas, discussed 
the paper. 
Report of the ‘‘ Chicago Committee” on Methods of Instruction and 

Courses of Study in Normal Schools, By Dr. W. T. Gray, from 

Chieago committee. The report, in circular form, was ordered 

sent to all normal schools in the United States receiving, 


The opinion was that there|should),be taught in normal 
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schools more of the history aad science of education, 
mental and moral science and 
training schools attached. 


Sreconp Day. — THuRSDAY, JULY 18. 


ion, school economy, | no practical use, as the mid-winter meeting is the one of import- 


t. Therefore he moved that when officers 


; and that all should have | ance to this rnold till the 


were elected ef sha 

Peoria, Ill., thought this would be 
tutional, but upon being convinced there was no constitational 


; The department of normal instruction held its second and last} jection, he withdrew his objection, and the motion prevailed. 


session in the chapel of Ward’s Seminary, at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon, with President Irwin Shepard in the chair. 


Normal School Werk Among the Colored People. By B. T. Wash- 
ington, Principal of Tuskegee Normal School. Read by Prof. 
A. J. Steele, of LeMoyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Ala. 

‘* Dr, Haygood has told us that there are at t about 150 
schools in the South competent to prepare colored men and women 
as teachers. The question naturally arises"whether these schools 
have come to the kingdom for such a time as this, or are we to 
look for enlargement and deliverance from some other source ? ’’ 

‘*To train the teacher is to shape the school and determine 
its work very largely, and this means everything to a race that must 
look to the public schools for so much as must the colored people 
of this country. These schools are equal to the emergency No such 
circle of schools has ever before existed. They are absolutely unique 
in their position, inflaence, and control. They are worthy of study. 
They do not correspond to the academy of the Northern States, 
and they differ yet more from the private school or seminary of the 


Officers Elected. 
After the election of the following named officers the department 


ee S. Draper, New York. Vice-Presidents—J. A. 


B. Lovett, Huntsville, Ala.; E. B. McElroy, Portland, Oregon. 
Secretary—L. W. Day, Cleveland, 0. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


First Day. — TauRSDAY, JULY 18. 


The Department of Industrial Education met at the First Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. C. M. Woodward, of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, was elected President pro tem. 

Prof. Landreth moved that the paper of industrial art and man- 
ual training to be read by Dr. J. D. Walters, of Manhattan, Kan., 
be postponed until 3 o'clock. 

A General Discussion, 


South. They are not like the public school in any section, nor yet 
are they in any sense in competition, and mach less in antagonism, 
as is the case with the ordinary church or parish school of whatever 
sect. They are in vital connection and in closest sympathy with 
the common schools, They have thus far dope most that has been 


me no reason why they may not now take a step in advance, and 
that in the direction of special professional training for those who 
go from them expecting to teach for a longer or shorter time. If 
it be objected that their control is in such hands, or that their 
chosen work in such other and different directions as that they 
may not reasonably be expected to do true normal school work, it 
may be replied that during the past few years these same schools 
have adapted themselves most admirably to a system of industrial 


The meeting then resolved itself into a committee of the whole, 
and a general discussion on various questions was participated in by 
different members. 

The Committee on Nomenclature was requested to include in its 
report a clear-cut definition of manual training, and to state, if pos- 


- done to furnish teachers for the colored schools, and there seems to sible, the subject belonging to the intermediate or grammar classes. 


Professor Crawford, of Pennsylvania, suggested that the term man- 
ual training might be made more definite and useful, by defining it as 
class work, including mechanical drawing, tool work, paper cutting, 
ete., and dividing it into primary, intermediate, and h school 
manual labor. 


Seconp Day — Fripay, Jury 19. 


work and maoual training more at variance with their principal Industrial Art and Manual Training, By Prot. J. D. Walters, of 


aims and purposes tban any normal work could be. They have 
done this so successfully, under the supervision of Dr. Haygood 
and the John F. Slater Board of Trustees, as to-day to represent 
one of the most thoroughly concrete and definite educational forces 
in the country.”’ 

‘* Give these schools the same definiteness of purpose with refer- 
ence to normal training and the same supervision, and the incentive 
end the means will be at band and operative for teacher-training. 
Whatever may have been the aims and purposes of our work, or 
whether our only aim has been the general one to do all the good 
possible in any direction, is there not at this juncture in our history 
an opportunity to advancerto the occupation of this stragetic point 
from which our influence shall be felt ia the most vital work of the 
most thorough training of the teachers of the colored people. From 
our vantage ground we may do much to determine the nature and 
thoroughness of this work; we may greatly advance and «xpedite 
or we may mar and retard it. Which shall it be ?”’ 

The discussion of the subject was followed by Albert Salisbury, 

of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., in an interesting 

paper. 

Normal School Work among the Colored People. By Prof. A. J. 
Stell, of Memphis, Tenn. 

There was not much normal school work done in the South 
among colored people. He spoke favorably of the great work be- 
ing done through the Slater Fand, under Dr. Haygood’s manage- 
ment, and other institutions supported by Northern charity. 


Discussion, 


Dr. Albert Salisbury, of Wisconsin, fally agreed with Professor 
Stell. 

S. G. Atkins, of Livingstone College, Salisbury, N, C.,said that, ae 
a colored man, he would like to indorse the sentiments of the papers 
read, and especially would he commend President Salisbury’s state- 
ment that the so-called normal schools for colored people in the 
South are not at all what they should be. Bat he thonght the 
colored people had now come up to where they could and would 
accept true normal instruction. 


The Training of the Teacher in the South, By A. D. Mayo, of 
Boston. 

Dr. Mayo’s familiarity with Southern society and thought, gained 
through bis many years’ Jabors in behalf of education in the South, 
has fitted him for the intelligent discussion of this subject, and 
his paper was listened to with the greatest interest. Dr. Mayo 
laid great stress on the work done by the ‘‘ Southern brigadier ”’ in 
the schoolroom. He said the establishment of a great system of 
public echools in the South is just on the threshold of its existence. 
Southern society had~been revolutionized by the war; the planta- 
tion had lost its supremacy, and the city and village had risen in 
prominence. As to normal schools, he thought the Psabody Nor- 
mal School would soon be constituted a great national normal um- 
versity. It was far better to concentrate all the funds on one good 
normal than to have several poorly equipped oves. In closing bis 
paper Dr. Mayo predicted that, in all probability, the South wou!d 
see in Nashville the first ideal normal university. 


Subjects for Next Year. 

Dr. Hoose of New York, Dr. T. J. Grey of Minnesota, and Dr. 
E. O, Lyte of Pennsylvania, were announced as a Committee on 
Questions for next year. The subjects for investigation were : 

1. An inquiry into the province and functions of criticism in 
normal schools. 

2. Inquiries as to what psychological principles should be taught 
in normal scbools 

3. An inquiry into the nature and character of the educational 
effects which systems of subject matter and forms of teaching it, 
have upon the minds of pupils in primary grades of school. 

Officers Elected. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President—Wnm. 
W. Parsons, president of the State Normal School, Terre Haute. 
Vice-President—James H. Hoose, State Normal School, Cort- 
land, N. Y. Secretary—Jobn L. Lampson, essor of Latin and 
Greek, Peabody Normal College, Nashville, Tenn. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


ONE SEssION—WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


The Department of Superintendence was called to order at 3 
o'clock in the high school building, by Vice-President C. C. David- 
son, of Alliance, O.; Prest. F. M. Campbell, of Oakland, Cal., 

r. Davi sta at no program had been prepared, but he 
thought there was business to be attended to he ~ wh nom program. 


the Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Whatever others may say of manual labor, with us of 
this section it is a fact, we are its champions ; We do not 
seriously disagree is regard to the purpose; the differing 
views recorded in the rapidly accumulating literature of practical 
edacation are simply the historic phrases of its evolution — they are 
successive rather than ——- There was a time when the idea 
prevailed that it was to take the place of the decaying system of 
apprenticeship, and simply teach the different trades. Europe es- 
pecially indorsed this idea. Ths industries of Europe are localized 
‘oa much greater extent than they are with us. he natural re- 
gources of the old continent are well explored, and the manufacture 
of those articles which depend on certain mineral prodacts or on 
peculiar climatic conditions had long since gravitated toward cen- 
tral points. Trade schools did not meet the problem which they 
were expected to solve. There are too many yet important and yet 
entirely different lines of work. All instruction must be general or 
but few will be benefited. While all farmers, stockmen, dairymen, 
horse breeders, gardeners, florists, wine growers, nurserymen, arch- 
itects, foresters, etc., need the same general knowledge, they also 
require a different special training in the actural parsuit of their 
work, aud so it is with all avocations, Special dexterity is of little 
value for a young man compared with general ability to understand 
the physical and mechanical properties of raw material, obtained 
by experiment with and work in these substances. The trade school 
was therefore transformed into a manual Jabor school. 
‘* The principles of this new. education are to us but the maxims 
of a better system of society. The question is the relation of 
*Sloyd’ to those other branches of education which the modern 
echool of science and industry has adopted as necessary com- 
ponents of the curriculum; how can we weave these means into 
an edacational whole; how can we build them into one solid, self- 
supporting grand arch in which every stone leans upon every other, 
and bears its share of the weight of the support ? An investigation 
of this question is naturally our work. Others may contribute 
thought and theoriss to decide whether this education has promi- 
nence enough to be given extended tria’s. This question is, too, 
how is the work to be done, what means shal] be employed, what 
time to be given? This must be answered by those who have ex- 
perimented in this field, and who are in position to contribute from 
the experience of the workshop.’’ Sloyd must form a part of the 
work every day, aud must be continued throughout the whole 
course, It must be an obligatory branch of instruction, not op- 
tional, Sloyd must be treated like those of other studies. The 
effort and advancement of the pupil must be carefully graded and 
recorded. It must not be treated as a privileged branch of instruc- 
tion. The time given to it must vary according to the age and 
strength of the pupil, but should be sufficient to produce a feeling 
of fatigue in the student. All work should be done with men’s 
tools, and must be business-like, honest, and well understood. The 
pupil must be responsible for the care and treatment of his tools 
which should be furnished bv the school, of a good quality and pre- 
cisely alike. The shop may be swept by a janitor, but the pupil 
must look to his own work-bench. he pupil should be required 
to make complete things, and not parts of things. The tvols 
used should be simply shop tools, that is, hand tools and not ma- 
chines. Complex machinery should be excluded from the school 
shop. Sloyd alone that is not connected with the course of study 
of mathematics, science, and languages, has little educational value. 
The relation of sloyd and drawing is such an intimate one that it is 
impossible to disconnect the two in teaching. The two branches 
wor ia courses, and support each other. The 
tse of instruction m accordi i 
essrs. reth, of Nashville, Crawford, of Pennsylvania, and 
Walters, of Kansas, were appointed committee alee ee 
for the ensuing year 


Industrial Education in the South. By B. G. Northrup, of Con- 
necticut, read by Mr. McAndrew, of New Haven. 


There is a new South, in practical aims, and ho 
helpfulness in realizing its wonderful poonibilities. pay 
events is revealing grand factors for her future growth and pros- 
perity, which have emphasized the importance of early training in 
bandwork. While its economic bearings are the primary object, 
the South is beginning to appreciate the educational value of indus- 
trial — Tt is a hopefal sign that co many Southern educa- 
en —_ statesmen, bow agree in saying that skilled labor dis- 
ciplines mind and energizes the ter, favors precision of 
thought and power of will, and forms the best cure for the old notion 
that labor is menial. Industrial education has already served to 
diguify labor and increase its efficiency. While lecturing in all the 
it was a gratefal surprise to find 
happy results conspicuous in issippi. After 


H. S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., thought this meeting was of 


visiting over forty states, I haye nowhere one 


where so thorough provisions are made for industrial education 
at Columbus, Miss. Started by the state less than six years ago, 
this institution so plainly met a felt want, that from the outset it 
has been filled to its utmost capacity. The 400 young ladies jn 
this college seemed to appreciate highly their opportunities, as the 
favored daughters of Mississippi, as so- many applicants are an. 
nually rejected for want of room. The Touzaloo University for 
colored youth of both sexes has given such prominence to industria| 
training that its graduates are recognized as an uplifting force 
among their own people, so that its results were cited six years ago 
as a strong argument in favor of organizing the college at Colum- 
bus. The best provision for manual training in the South is found 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, where this training is made 
compulsory for all in the high school and the college mechanical 
course. This feature, recognizing labor, dignifies it. is exam- 

le has been widely followed in the South. Bat no institution has 

one so much to promote industrial education among the colored 
people as that at Hampton, Va. It has so fully shown the wisdom 
of uniting work and study that it has become the recognized model 
for the scores of kindred schools more recently established. The 
income of the Slater Fund is given only to those schools which pro- 
vide manual training. The Daniel Hand Fand of a million dollars 
is simply a child of Hampton. Mr. Hand has often told me that 
it was the success of Hampton, especially in industrial education, 
that determined the object of his benefaction. 


. REPORTS ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


C. M. Woodward spoke of the general progress of manual educa- 
tion all over the United States. San Francisco had founded three 
magnificently endowed schools in one year ; other states had fol- 
lowed ; there could be no complaint of a slowness of the movement. 
The institutions which can do the most good, the normal schools, 
are conservative as yet, but some have indorsed manual labor, 
The great Cook County Normal School of Illinois has introduced it. 

Mrs. Emma Marvadel, of San Francisco, gave an account of the 
progress of the new education in Germany, where she had lately 
studied this work and its connection with the kindergarten. 

Prof. Trowbridge, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, spoke of 
the complete facilities of his department,-and the manual labor 
school, and invited the teachérs present to visit that institution 
before leaving the city 

Prof. Landreth, of Vanderbilt University, offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

1, That the committee on nomenclature be increased in personel by 
the addition of members who shall represent the subject of manual 
eeiates in connection with public, engineering, trade and teclinical 

ools. 
. That the scope of the committee be increased so as to include the 
classification and nomenclature of trade, industrial, manual training. 
and technical schools. 

3. That the committee be instructed to make and publish before 
January 1, 1889, a preliminary report, and to invite diseussion thereon, 
and that a final report be presented at the meeting of this department 
in July, 1890. 

Mr. Crawford offered the following : 

“The term manual training shall be understood as embracing all 
4 exercise, the primary object of which is intellectual develop- 
ment.” 

Prof. Bemis offered the following : 

‘Manual training is the application of mind and body to creative 
and constructive processes in art and mechanics, the primary object of 
which is intellectual and moral development.” 

Both of the above were referred to the Committee on Nomen- 
clature for consideration. 

The committee on nomination of officers reported the following ; 
For president — C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis. For vice president 
— James Ordway, of New Orleans. For secretary — Henry A. 
Wise, of Baltimore. Dr. Woodward declined, and J. W. Rickoff, 
of New York City, was substituted. The report was then adopted 
as amended, and the department adjourned. 


ART EDUCATION. 
First Day—TuurspaAy, 18, 


The art department met in Watkins Institute at 3 o'clock,—L. 
§. Thompson, supervisor of drawing, public schools of Jersey City, 
the president, in the chair. Thomas H. Corkhill, of Nashville, 
was elected secretary. 


Evolution of Systems of Drawing in the United States. By the 
president, L. S. Thompson. 

He spoke of the early history of teaching drawing by placing an 
object before a child and requiring a copy of it, and why it was an 
exploded idea. Then of the evolation into the system of drawing 
straight and curved lines from the flat, ised so extensively 
some ten or fifteen years ago, and the many drawbacks of the sys- 
tem. He mentioned the other and less tiresome extreme of drawing 
entirely from solid objects, which is the present craze, and why it 
could not work with primary schools. His remarks were all to the 
point, and his subject was clearly understood and appreciated by 
every one, who, while they may differ with him on certain points, 
were forced to acknowledge the logic of his reasoning. He enu- 
merated upon the various systems which have been in use in teach- 
ing drawing to beginners. The paper treated elaborately the entire 
subject. He ed that the method now in use would, in course 
time, as impracticable, and an intermediate 

tween that of ten years and that of to-day would fically 
selected as the true nin 4 


Appointment of Committees. 

The president announced the following committees: On Nomi- 
nations—Prof. T. H. Corkhill, Prof. I. C. Mulkins, Prof. Jesse 
H. Brown, Miss Sallie Thomas, and Miss R. E Selleck On Erz- 
Aibits— Peter Calvert, Jesse. H. Brown,‘and Mrs. Frank Whorley. 


Art Education the True Industrial. Bducation—A Cultivation of — 


Esthetic Taste of Universal Utility. . Wm. T. 
of Concord, Mass. 

He showed, in a general way, the benefits of art in an industrial 
education, and gave an interesting history of art. Ip his illustra- 
tions drawn from the causes and effects of art study, consciously OT 
unconsciously shown by the child, the savage, the Greeks, the Per- 
sians, and Egyptians, he was very happy. His reasons for the ap- 
preciation of the world’s buyers for the common things of life, whe» 
artistically constructed and ornamented, were made plain. Surely 
bo paper read in any department of the National Association is of 
Dr 

8 were by Professor Brown, of Indianapolis; )'- 
J. P. Dake, president of ashvil Association; Prof. P. 


Srconp Day—Fripay, Juny 19. 
The members asked questions and e views familiarly, 
and it will be a long time before the effecte of this gathering from 
distant fields of labor shall have been lost. Those who visited the 


room were pleased with the modeling in clay and ornamented de- 


college ‘signs made by the children of the public schools of Indianapolis. 
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ar exhibit was brought here by Prof. Jesse H. Brown, superin- 
dent of drawing, public schools, Indianapolis, Ind. He had be- 
fore the department a large lot of work done by the pupils in the 
public schools of Indianapolis,—modeling in clay from all kinds of 
forms before the eye and from memory ; cuttings of colored papers 
and constructed objects from various materials. With these ob- 
jects had been taught construction, representation, and decoration. 


Form Study, and its Application in All Grades below the High 
School. By Jesse Brown, Superintendent of Drawing in 
the Public Schools of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The paper presented the subject of form study as now taught 
in the schools supervised by the author. In the first and second 
years, models of all the plain solids and tablets representing the 
simple geometrical figures are furnished the children, and a series of 
exercises is given to develop ideas of surface, contour, faces, edges, 
corners, and also of location, position, direction, distance, size, pro- 
portion, and appearance. The study of these models in different 
sizes is made the basis of the study throughout the entire course. 
One lesson per week in modeling is given in all grades below the 
sixth year, beginning with the type forms and proceeding with a 
course adapted to the differeat grades, including a great variety of 
familiar objects modeled in round and in bot» high and low relief, 
reaching in the fifth year, foliage, fruits, heads, animal forms, etc. 
Free scope is given to designs or original work in modeling, and 
the results are very satisfactory. Drawing begins in the first year 
and continues throughout the entire course. The first lessons are 
drill exercises, to secure correct position of body and hand, proper 
holding of the pencil, and free, easy movement. These drill exer- 
cises are kept up at intervals to the end. The aim is to make 
large, bold, graphic, freehand, outline drawings, directly from the 
object, and in all other ways. Perspective is begun in the sixth 
year; instruments are taken in the seventh year; and mechanical 
drawing, perepective, and ornamentation are studied side by side. 
As supplementary peer ney a great amount of work beside the 
modeling is done in all grades in different material. Colored paper 
is folded, and cut into simple figures,—stars, foils, and more in- 
tricate designs, —to illustrate the drawing work. Envelopes, paper 
sacks, pocketbooks, boxes in numerous designs, and all the plain 
| aeaengens solids, are made from pattern drawings. The solids, 

xes, and other objects, are ornamented with cuttings in colored 
paper, applying the principles of design. It is proposed to intro- 
duce plain embroidery with needle in the third and fourth years, 
and clomechiae exercises in wood carving in the seventh and eighth 
years. In every stage of our work constant appeal is made to the 
natural objects and real things that lie on every hand. By critical 
observation and study of these, we try to gain clear perceptions of 
form, and to appreciate its beauty and variety, and to acquire the 
power to express it in various ways. On leaving the district 
schools, our pupils are well prepared to take up the manual train- 

ing in the high schools, and have a training of eye and hand, and a 

special discipline of mind that cannot be other than helpful in any 


or branch of study, and very useful in all the practical affairs 
of life. 
The paper was illustrated hout by samples gathered from 


the recent work of all grades of the schools. Spécimens of model- 
ing in clay through the fifth year; paper cutting and mounting in 
all grades, including ornamentation of simple objects in paper; en- 
velopes, pocketbooks, pen wipers, and other objects made from 
pn Se and specimen drawings, showing the entire course, 
were 


Report of Committees, 

The report of the Committee on Exhibits was made by Professor 
Brown, in the absence of other members of the committee. The 
report was too lengthy to be given here. It made mention of the 
exhibitions which attracted so much interest at the Capitol. This 
exhibit was made up largely of the work of the little fingers of 
American children from Maine to California, both North and 
South,—chiefly admirable kindergarten work. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the names of Prof. 
Jesse H. Brown, of Indianapolis, Ind., for pregident; Miss Sallie 
Thomas, of Tennessee, vice president ; Miss Ada McLaughlin, of 
St. Paul, Minn., secretary,—and they were unanimously elected. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


First DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


The music department held its first session in the First Baptist 
Church. The president, N. Coe Stewart, of Cleveland, and secre- 
tary, Edgar O. Silver, of Boston, were present. 

Presideit Stewart made some pleasant welcoming remarks, 
alluding to the last assembly in San Francisco, and called upon 
Mrs. Blandner, who was present, for an impromptu selection. 

Mrs. Blandner favored her auditors with Padrouski’s Minuet, 
which was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. N. L. Glover, of Akron, O., sang the Roll Call, receiving a 
round of applause. 

President Stewart delivered his address, setting forth the basis 
on which music should become a factor in the public schools. He 
spoke at length of the importance of the musical department,— 
work to be done, its advancement, its power as a fundamental edu- 
eator, and how a brief survey discovers its paramount importance 
although some are opposed to its introduction in public sehools; of 
a child’s will which can master tone pitch and achieve quick think- 
ing, acting, and rendition, and create better man and womanhood. 

Following the address was a duet, ‘* She’s Fooling You,’”’ by Miss 
Fannie Dorman and Mrs. Gillespie, sung in the most enjoyable style. 


The cheapest, or the best? If you have been trying a ‘‘ cheap”’ 
teachers agency you are probably ready to appreciate the old say- 
ing, ‘‘ The cheapest is not always the best.’’ Have you been wait- 
ing in vain to hear fromit? Did they advertise ‘‘ vacancies direct 
from employers,”” and when you apply does the response come, 
‘* No vacancy, amd no thought of one’’? If this has been your 
experience, do you not want to try an agency that does not lie 
about the source of its information, and that tells you frankly of 
its plans and methods in full ? Do you prefer an agency that uses 
“‘jugglery’’ in its advertisements and constantly misrepresents its 
work, or one that tells you exactly what it has done and is doing ? 
If you wish to become acqaainted with an agency that tells you 
frankly and fully of its work, send for the circulars of the Teach- 
ere’ CoOperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. It cer- 
tainly will be worth while to read their circulars, and learn what 
this agency is actually doing. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


By Dr. William A. 


** The Province of Music in Education.”’ 
Mowry, of Boston. 


The speaker first stated certain objections which are raised to 
music, among which were: 1, Too much time is required in order 
to gratify a single one of the senses. 2. The long application in 
one direction is injurious to mind and body. 3. It does not raive 
one to a higher plane of thought and action. 4. It has to do with 
the ere and emotions rather than reason, judgment, and 
intellect 

Having stated the objections, with the reasons given therefor, 
the speaker claimed that a knowledge of music was essential to a 
thorough and broad education, He showed that, while man 
requires logic and mathematics, the imaginative, «esthetic, and 
artistic sides of his nature must also be cultivated. The logician 
or mathematician who is only that, is as liable to be a disagreeable 
companion as is sometimes a mere musician. Music has its office 
in the development of character, and its place in the school is to 
assist in perfecting an all-round, well-cultivated and well-disciplined 
mind and a well-balanced, well-governed character. 

In enlarging upon this, the true province of edacation, the speaker 
showed that the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will must be 
trained harmoniously. He said that, as human nature is now con- 
stituted, it is a rare mind that is capable of weighing carefully all 
the points in any case and deciding upon its merits solely, being un- 
influenced by its prejudices, feelings, or emotions; hence all that 
tends to make feelings, wishes, and disposition turn toward the 
best things should be commended, and music is refining, purifying, 
and elevating. 

Music, said Dr. Mowry, in closing, should not be condemned 
because it is sometimes used wrongfully, any more than» should 
logic or the gift of speech; and it is a matter of no small 
importance to all educators not only that music should be taught in 
all schools, but that it be taught in the very best manner in order 
that its resujts be the best obtainable. 


E. H. Cook, of the State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y., was 
present for Miss Ettie J. Crane, and spoke of her as a fine teacher, 
regretting her absence, and stated further the great value he placed 
upon her as a moral power in her musical teaching. 

E. E. White, of Cincinnati, O., spoke ably of ‘the practical value 
of music in education’ 

Messrs. R. Dorman, O. S. Collins, and Charles W. Super were 
appointed to take into consideration certain recommendations of 
President Stewart. 


Sreconp DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 19. 


The last session of the Musical Department was held in the First 
Baptist Church, the president in the chair. q 


The Relation of Music Instruction to our Educational System. By 
A. J. Rickoff, of New York. 

He said that thirty-five years ago he was elected first superin- 
tendent of the schools of Cincinnati, where there are now eleyen 
special teachers of music. He thought that the man who goes 
from school to school teaching music can only reach the masses 
and not the individual. At one time in Cincinnati, teachers were 
elected who had never studied music and had never sung a note. 


A thunderbolt was dropped into the schoolroom one morning, when | - 


the superintendent said to his teachers that they would be expected 
to teach music by note. The teachers of the primary grades and 
those of the grammar grades taught music in their respective de- 
partments, the result of whiclf was that the little children in the 
first reader could sing by note accurately. The special teacher 
taught the teacher how to teach. On July 4, 1876, there was 
erected in Cincinnati an amphitheater, which accommodated 3,000 
children, who, with one rehearsal, sang with such perfect time that 
at a distance of three squares could be heard every syllable of 
‘** The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 


Following Dr. Rickoff’s remarks was a sextette from ‘‘ Lucia de 
Lammermoor,’ by A. H. Stewart, Nashville; Mr. N. Coe Stew- 
art, Cleveland, O.; Mr. W. H. Dana, Warren, O.; Mr. N. L. 
Glover, Akron, O.; Mrs. A. H. Stewart and Miss Adelaide Mc- 
Cullongh, Nashville. 


A Special Report on the Condition of Musical Instruction in the 
United States, as provided for at San Francisco, was made by 
Edgar O. Silver, Boston, Mass. 

The first and most obvious conclusion from the facts and opinions 
on which this report is based, is that vocal music as a branch of 
study in the public schools of the United States has stood the crucial 
test of experience and critical observation ; that it has demonstrated 
its value in the schoolroom and has won for itself the almost unan- 
imous support and approval of American educators. 

That vocal music should be arly and systematically taught 
in the schools, not more for music’s sake than for the sake of the 
schools themselves, and the intellectual moral and physical im- 
provement of every pupil in the schools. 

That there is in all sections of the country great need of teach- 
ers, both regular and special, who can carry forward the work ,— 
for after all, the question, ‘‘ How soon can music be generally and 
successfully introduced into the schools ?’’ must be answered by 
the teachers of the country. 

It is evident that the proper teaching of music in the schools, and 
its consequent success therein, will be greatly promoted by three 
things : 
(a). Those preparing to be teachers in the schools should, at the 
same time, fit themselves to teach music. To this end it is impor- 
tant that thorough and systematic instruction should be given not 
only in music itself bat also in the proper methods of teaching ‘t, in 
all our state normal schools, training schools, and other institutions 
for the preparation of teachers. The instruction in these schools 
should embrace not only the study of music itself but also the appli- 
cation to the teaching of music of the best pedagogy taught in 
such schools. 

(6) Musicians and those who aspire to the direction of the music 
work in the schools must study educational methods and the genius 
and practical work of our public schools and be able to lay out and 
direct the music teaching along the lines followed by the regular 


HAVE you read the new advertisement of the Teachers’ Codp- 
erative Association, of Chicago ? Look on page 95, under Teach- 
rtisemeut. 


ers’ Agency Column,—the second adve 


teachers who are doing the best work in other subjects. They 
must, also, be able to meet and instruct the regular teachers how 
to proceed, precisely as is done by the superintendent, principal, or 
other school official in other. branches of study. When music is 
introduced for the first time, and the teachers consequently un- 
accustomed to the work, this is absolutely indispensable, and it 
should never be abandoned altogether, whatever the degree of ex- 
cellence reached. While the work of the director or special teacher 
of music is all important to the highest success of the work, it is 
undoubtedly true that nearly, iffact quite all, the instances of failure 
in vocal music are due to inefficiency on the part of the special in- 
structor,—indeed the only instance given where music is dropped, 
is evidently due to precisely such a case of incompetency. 

(c) The music work must have the active and hearty support, 
both before its introduction and afterward, of the superintendent, 


land, O., so ably and wisely said at San Francisco, last summer : 
‘*The superintendent should understand the scope aud purpose of 
the work so well that he can jadge fairly of the methods employed, 
even if he be not able to employ the tests of an expert. He should 
be thoroughly grounded as to what an elementary education in 
music really means. . . . He should give this question much 
close thought, and not leave the whole matter to be fought out by 
the director or teacher of music, no matter how competent the 
latter may be.’’ 

The committee made inquiries regarding the teaching of music in 
1078 towns. Inquiries were also made of state and territorial su- 
perintendents. ine questions were proposed ; 618, or three fifths 
of the cities and towns, responded, and most of the state and terri- 
torial superintendents; 247 cities and towns report systematic in- 
struction in music by regular teachers, under the direction of 
special teachers, — 6 by special teachers only, —84 by regular 
teachers only,—total, 337; 281 report no systematic instruction in 
music, though in most of these cases is practiced under the 
regular teachers. 

Increased interest is shown by the promptness with which the 
returns were forwardrd; by the fact that places reporting were 
the larger and more influential cities and towns; by the strong and 
unmistakable opinions in favor of music which have accompanied 
the returns; by the fact that only four have unqualifiedly disap- 
proved of musical instruction; by the fact that many places report 
the introduction of music during the last two years; by the fact 
that many of the answers indicated a desire to make the teaching 
compulsory. 


A paper by A. E. Winship, editor of the JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION, Boston, was read by T. P. Balliet, of Colambus, O. This 
will appear as an article in the JOURNAL next week. 


An Outside Musician’s View of Music in Public Schools. By Mr. 
W. H. Dana, of Warren, O. 

Mr. Dana said if a person did not read music as readily as he did 
the newspaper, he had not had music properly taught him. He 
brought out for the motive the true development of music, and 
touched on true musicianship. He threw aside all theories, and 
reviewed music from a financial standpoint ; spoke of our immense 
country abounding with musicians incorrectly taught, and gave to 
the public school the credit of several marked reforms, closing 
with a few terse advices of how to acquire wisdom and under- 


From Two Standpoints. 


W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., 
discussed ‘‘ Music from the Superintendent’s Standpoint ’’ in a very 
unique and original manner. 

Mr. O. E. MeFadon, director of music in the public schools of 
Minneapolis, read a comprehensive paper on ‘‘ Music in Public 
Schools, from the Music Director’s Standpoint.’? Mr. McFadon 
believed that music should be taught in all schools, and that it 
should be compulsory, though he thinks it folly to attempt to 
compel children to sing. He dwelt upon the use rather than the 
abuse of the right to compel. He thinks that all should be taught. 
** God does not darken the sun to those who cannot fully apprehend 
its glory.’’ He argued that singing, if properly taught, is a much 
better mental discipline than is instrumental study. He prefers no 
examinations to theory examinations, and prohibits rote singing and 
all singing by the teacher except in the first grade. He regards 
the scale and the measure as the units of thought; these must be so 
established. The teaching fraternity is a much better medium 
through which to make the masses musical than is the musical pro- 
fession. The si of the times are good, and he mentions the 
establishment of normal music schools and of the department of 
music-education in the National Educational Association, with music 
in the public schools as the central idea, as among the most favor- 

signs. 


able 
Closing Proceedings. 

Misses Riddle and Herman sang the beautiful duet, ‘‘See the 
Pale Moon,’’ by Campani, very artistically, the blending of their 
voices being as perfect as their vocalization was correct. 

Immediately thereafter, the other papers being waved mutually, 
as it was very late, the reports of the committees were received and 
acted upon, and the session came to a close by the election of offi- 


cers for next year. 
Officers Elected. 


The officers elected are: President — Herbert Griggs. 
President—N. L. Glover. 
Silver, who ably filled the position, positively refusing tu remain 
in the office. 

Thanks were then tendered ex-President Stewart and ex-Secre- 
tary Silver, and the interesting session was brought to a close, 


Vice- 


— — —- — -- 


It is easy to see from the facts given in another column, under 
the head of ‘* Teachers’ Agencies,’’ why it is that the ‘Teachers’ 
Coéperative Association, of Chicago, does not change its advertise- 
ments oftener. Mr. Brewer writes that he has too much to do to 
write ads. in the summer time, but he does not want to be forgot- 
ten by the teachers, and so he lets the old ads. run till it is a relief 
to see them changed. If he could only combine with one or two 
of the Eastern agencies that have plenty of time to write ads.,— 
with the work he is evidently doing, it would be a strong combina- 
tion. Still as long as so many teachers are finding places through 
Mr. Brewer, we will pardon him if the ads. do get a little old. 
He hopes soon to have an agent visiting all the leading cities it 
New England and New York, and any teacher who wishes to meen 
this agent should write him at once. Address Mr. Orville Brewer, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


New Psychology, Practical Tendency. 


By JAMES W. BALDWIN, Proressor 1n Lake Forest University, Int. Ready in September. 


Teachers interested are invited to address the publishers at once, 


HENRY HOLT & (0O., 29 West 23d St., New York, 


or official in charge of the schools. As Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleve-— 


Secretary—Frank E. Morse, Mr. KE. 0, 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No, 6. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, T 8. PRIOR, Fresno City. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford intends to donate her magnificent collec- 
tion of relics and curiosities to the Palo Alto University, of which 
she and the senator are the founders. 

It is proposed to build a chemical laboratory on the university 
grounds at Berkeley. The structure and fitting will cost in the 
neighborhood of $90,000. 

There is an unexpended balance of $114,635.17 in the university 
treasury. 

At the last meeting of the university regents there was a resolu- 
tion adopted providing for a general increase in salaries of profes- 
sors and instructors. The increase is about 3344 per cent. 

Five classes, one in Spanish and four in drawing are being con- 
o— under the direction of the Mechanics’ Institute of San 

rancisco. 

It is officially estimated that the expenditure of the Astronom- 
ical department of the university exceeds its income by about 
$16,000 per year. 

At a meeting held July 16 the San Francisco Board of Educa- 
tion decided to lease from Dr. Cogswell, for a term of three 

ears, the Cogswell Polytechnic College. The rent will be neminal, 
$1 per year, and it is understood that during the period of rental, 
the institation will be run as an auxilliary of the San Francisco 
school system. 


COLORADO, 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 


Migs Isabel Manpin is teaching a summer term of school at 
Beulah Springs, is doing excellent work. 

Prof. E. L. Byington, formerly superintendent of the Colorado 
Springs schools, has accepted a position as superintendent of the 
Prof, J. Jackeon f the Colorado City schools, 

rof. J. P. Jac » pri rs) o City is 
among the Colorado rod ag Led attended the National Associa- 
tion. Professor Jackson is one of the leading educational men of 
the state. He recently received a state certificate for life, being 
the only teacher in his county who holds such a certificate. 

Superintendent Berrey, of El Paso County, president of the exec- 
utive committee of the Third Colorado Institute District, has sent 
out programs of the session of the institute to be held at Cafion 
City, beginning August 12. The indications are that this meeting 
will be largely attended and prove to be a most interesting one. 
State Superintendent Dick has issued instructions to county super- 
intendents to add ten per cent. to the average grade of all appli- 
cants for teachers’ certificates who attend these institutes. 

Prof. P. K. Dillenbeck, of the Kansas City School of Oratory, is 
teaching a summer school of elocution in Denver. 

Miss Lu Hanna is teaching a summer school in the mountains 
near Manitou Park. In September Miss Hanna will resume her 
work in the Manitou schools, in which she has rendered such effi- 
cient service for the past four years. 


rove. This is ove of the most beautifal spots in Colorado. The 
a reminds one of ex-President Cleveland’s country residence near 
Washington. 

There is an over supply of teachers in Colorado. The high wages 
paid in this state have brought many Eastern teachers here, and 
there are now in many counties two teachers for every school. 
Thus far there has been no perceptible decline in wages, and it is 
to be hoped that it may not have this effect. Superiotendent 
Dick is pursuing a wise policy in raising the standard of examin- 
ations, for in this way the high ey ad may be maintained and 
the schools will also receive better ers. 


UTAH, 

salt Lake Stake Academy has been advanced to the dignity of 
Bch and now bears the name of Latter-Day-Saints College. 
Prof. Jas. E. Talmadge, the gentlemanly and scholarly president of 
this institution, has had the degree of LL.D. conferred upon him 

Chicago coll 
i ocden is indeed the “ City of Schools.’’ A stock company has 
been formed, rep ting 
Prof. A. C. Nervill, of the Episcopal School, is the prime mover in 
the matter. He has been nominated by the Liberal party for 
county superintendent of schools for Weber County. 
INDIANA. 

, Lyman B. Williams, for many years superintendent of 
on the morning of the 7th ult. 
Poor health and grief for the loss of a child are supposed to have 
been the causes. Professor Williams was a graduate of Ann Arbor 
and a very efficient educator. 
P. P. Stultz, of Mt. Vernon, has just been elected superintend- 
ent of the Jeffersonville schools, to sueceed R. W. Wood. Profes- 
sor Wood has been in charge at Jeffersonville for a number of 
years, and leaves the schools in first class condition. 
The trustees of Hanover College have recently purchased a large 
telescope for the use of the school, and expect to have it in position 
against the opening of the fall term. 2 

Miss Hall, of the er High has been 

elected to the position of principal of the preparatory ent 
of Butler University. 
W. F. L. Sanders succeeds D. Eckley Hunter in the superin- 
tendency of the Connersville schools. 
The principalship of De Pauw Normal School has been accepted 
by Prof. Arnold Tompkins. He is a graduate of the State Normal 
School, and has been a successful teacher for a number of years. 
The State Board of Education, sitting as a board of textbook 
commissioners, opened bids to supply a uviform set of books for the 
children of the state, on the first day of July, and after resolving 
itself into a committee of the whole for the examination of the 
merits of the books offered, adjourned until the 9th ult. Upon the 
reassembling of the board, and after a two days’ session, textbooks 
were adopted as follows: Five readers of the Indiana Educational 
Series, two geographies and two arithmetics of the same series. 
Six numbers of the Indiana Commercial Writing Books, furnished 
by the Bowen-Merrill Co. These books will cost on the average 


Miss Lizzie Builey has charge of the summer school at Cedar 


half as much as those in the hands of the children at present. The 


ing $50,000, to build a military omy. | year 


| failed to secure bids for grammars, spellers, his. 
president of the State University, is bis 
vacation in an examination of the different species of in 
Colorado. 

Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, president of the Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has been appointed superintendent of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Everybody will recognize the eminent fitness 
of this selection for so high an office in the government, the Doctor 
having been connected with the Ohio University, the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, and with the United States Signal Service, prior to 
his election to the presidency of the Rose Polytechnic. Besides many 
other positions of honor, he is at this time president of the Nations! 
Academy of Science. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Prof. C. O. Brohou rincipal of the English department in 
the Red Wing me vated from the State University this 
Professor Brohough took the first prize offered by the uni- 
versity for the best essay on Civics. ; 

The salary of Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Winona, for the coming 
year, is $2,500, There was a movement to reduce it to $2,000, but 
the scheme failed. Prof. S. ere has been reélected principal 
of the high echool at a salary o 500 a year. 

moe principal of the St. Paul High School is Prof. George 
N. Carman, a graduate of Michigan University. The salary was 
fixed at $3,000 a year. Mr. Carman was very highly recommended. 


NEBRASKA. 


Superintendent Hornberger, of the Fremont city schools, who 
was recently reélected to his old position, has had another 
honor conferred upon him in the dhape of the title of ‘Ph D.,”’ 
granted by Bellevue Col! He been studying for three 
years for this professional distinction, and his application was in- 
dorsed ‘‘ unanimously granted, June 13th.”” The president of the 
college speaks of his thesis as being an unusually able one. 


OREGON. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed of the ‘‘ Educational 
Society of the North Pacific Conference of Seventh-day Adventists.’’ 
The object, as stated in the document, ‘‘ shall be to maintain a de- 
nominational school, where biblical and scientific instruction shall 
be imparted, and where manual labor shall be combined with 
mental instraction.’”” The location of the society and its principal 
place of business is East Portland. 


WHEN THE ENERGIES FLAG 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. T. C. Smrru, Charlotte, N. C., says: ‘‘It is an invalaable 
nerve tonic, a delightful beverage, and one of the best restorers 
when the energies flag and the spirits droop.”’ 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author Publisher. Price. 

alt Cellars, Spurgeon A C Armstrong & Son, N $1 50 
Birth of the Republic, Goodloe Belford, Clarke & Oo, N Yo pres 

Savannah, ao D Regen Photo Op, Best 7 

cohol Inside Ou ‘ ener. r. enery, 65 Chandler St, 

Chansons, Beranaer, F W Christern, N Y, 1 20 the button 
Economie Value of Electric Light, . ‘ . Foote Robert Clarke & Co, Cincin 1 05 ’ 
Marguis of Pefiatta, Valés T Crowell & Co,N 50 
His Private Character, Ross G W Dillingham N 50 
Emer otes, . Butler Funk & Wagnallis, N Y 50 
Practical Latin Composition, ° e P Collar Ginn & Co, Boston 110 a3 
Arithmetical Reviews, ‘ Patterson 10 est e 
Higher History of the United States, ° e Chambers F F Hansell & Bro, New Or, La 1 12 
A Philosopher in Love, + + Arkell & Warden Judge Publishing Co,NY 20 Price, $26.00. 

8 1 spondence, ‘ ‘ar ro 
Rhymes for all Seasons, i a . Kellogg oe aes 1 25| Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 
Truths that Have Studied, Purdy Pub Co, NY Der by Fests, Stock Deslere. 

‘acts abou 6 Salvation Arm Mark > 50 oda sam 
Unknown Switzerland, e Tissot NY 2 00 Gend for copy of Kodak Primer, with ple 

Light of Egypt, Religio-Philosoph Pub House, Chie 3 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


- The Kastman Dry Plate 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Kodak Three Great Educational Works 


NORMAL METHODS OF TEACHING 


504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘New Education” in its 
_—— and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 


we do the mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 


in the schoolroom. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


O4 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its 
faculties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 


570 pages. $2.00 
“Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
; every teacher of mathematics will find it Indispensa- 
and Film C0 ble.” —National Journo’ Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
cipal of the First State Normal School of Pennsyl- 


vania. 

THERE is scarcely any one thing which seems THE CREED OF THE PLAGIARIST, Special prices for introduction, and to teachers 
to interest the average teacher just now more FIFTY- FOURVOLUMES {Sold by all booksellers, or mailed 

ng ex men 1s e work are or the great soul who w , Or individua S. rare opportunity to en- 
being constantly made, and we hope some time to From Nature stole them all. rich your library with choice volumes, at reasonable The Normal Publishing Company 


give our readers valuable results coming out of 
some of them. The material for color-teaching 
provided by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass., is very helpful both in primary and gram- 
mar school work. For 12 cents they will mail to 
any address an envelope containing a red, yellow 


and blue gelatine film, by which the way that the 
ary colors are formed h the union of 


primaries ~ 4 the secondaries. Or for $1 an outfit 
of films and tablets for a clasa of 12, with a large 
set of tablets for the teachers’ use will be fur- 
nished by the Bradley Co., the cost of postage 
being 5 cents. 


IMPORTANT. —When New York City, 


Save Baggage Express and H and 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms 01.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
with the beet, ems 

urants su 
0 mone 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the eity, 


— Texas Siftings. 

— What in the world is the use of sitting around 
waiting for something to turn up. You might 
just as well sit down in the meadow and wait for 
the cow to come up to be milked. Get up and 
shake yourself and make up your mind to turn up 
something. If you have nothing definite in your 
mind, then write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., and they will tell you a thing or two 
that will make you jump for joy. 


Lecturer on Art.—Before I y 
y to answer any questions an 


(Lectarer sits down discouraged.) — Chicago 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 

uces natural, qu eep ieving 
from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether ari 


from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


rices, For catalogue apply to 
HIRAM ‘ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Educatidn, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


1124 ARCH PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By GEORGE PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 


One Volume 16mo, 
“It is transparently clear, 
book it wi 


ll find a warm welcome, | r-se 


com | “It is a masterly example of cu- 
t, reflecting, refracting, satis-| mulative and progressive reason- 
ing, and adorning. As a text-| ing, so simple in its terms that 
hool boy should 


75 Cents. 


“Tt is by all odds the best 
treatise on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity for general use that we 
know. It is sound, judicious, 


any gramma 
for it treats the most important of be able to comprehend it, and yet | clear, and accu- 
all subjects intelligently, rever- so thorough that the minister best | racy ‘of the Seok le ce te ach- 


eutly, and attractively.— The MN 
Yor 


‘ew equipped for his ministry might | abl 
r, study it with profit."The Inder | and its style readable?” he 
nt. am 


its style readable.”—The Ex- 
iner. 


*,* SUPPLIED TO TEACHERS AT SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence is solicited in refer- 
introduction. 


ence to copies for examination and terms for i 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


WANTED, 


In a cultured and delightful New England home, 
four little girls from 4 to 10 years old, to be eared 
for and instructed by an intelligent and tender 
mother with her own little daughter. For partic- 
ulars inquire of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


Gay's Blackboard Ruler. 


arranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. 


PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. 
Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- 
creases the practical apes of board, rules lines 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed »- 
stan , Ought to be in every schoolroom. 
J. L. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. 
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August 15, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Two of the most important contributions to 
the current number of Harper’s Magazine are 
Theodore Child’s article on ‘‘The Kremlin and 
Russian Art,’’ analyzing into ite constituent ele- 
ments, Russian art as revealed in the architecture 
and treasures of the Kremlin ; and Dean Lichten- 
berger’s essay on “The Religious Movement in 
Germany,” a thorough sifting of the factors in 
the religious revolution dating from the eighteenth 
century. Three artists join in the princi 

oetical contribution ; Austin Dobson, who writes a 
Prologue and Epilogue, and Edwin A. Abbey and 
Alfred Parsons, who evoke the spirit and intent of 
them in twelve drawings. If photography is to 
be ranked as an art, another artist writes for this 
number,—George H. Hepworth, who describes 
the experiences of an amateur photographer which 
are his own. Mr. Champney writes of “‘ Fifty 
Years of Photography,’’ reviewing the remarka- 
ble evolution of the “‘art,’’ from its begin- 
nings under Daguerre up to the present pe- 
riod. John Lillie contributes a most interesting 
illustrated paper on the ‘* Westminster Effigies.’ 
James Lane Allen writes on ‘‘ Country Court Day 
in Kentueky,” and Louisa Parr upon ‘The 
Fan.’’ Both articles are richly illustrated. Y. 
H. Addis tells of a discovery she has made in 


engages the attention of George William Curtis, 
and recent literature bearing upon the social prob- 
lem, the attention of William teen Howells. 


— The leading article in The Forum for August 
is by Mr. John G. Carlisle, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, on ‘‘The Republican Pro- 
gram.”’ In this he explains and defends the 
Cleveland Administration, especially as regards 
the expenditures of public money. Another —_ 
ical article is by Ex-Governor Hoadley, of Ohio, 
on ‘*Methods of Ballot Reform.’’ The most 
serious warning that has recently been given 
against the influence of unassimi foreigners 
on our social and political life, is by Bishop 
A. Cleveland Coxe. Another article of warning 
is ‘The Transformation of New England,” by 
A. L. Bartlett, Superintendent of Schools in 
Haverhill, Mass., who points out the rapid growth 
of Catholicism especially in Massachusetts, mak- 
ing plain the reasons for his fear of the practical 
extinction of the old social, educational and polit- 
ical characteristics of the state. Other valuable 
papers are ‘‘ Prohibition and License,’’ by Senator 
Ingalls, of Kansas; ‘*‘ The Defects of the Coroner 
System,’’ by Dr. S. W. Abbott; ‘‘ The Problem 
of Poverty,’? by Edward Atkinson; ‘‘ Canada’s 
Form of Government,”’ y J udge James M. Love; 
‘*The Abuse of Fiction,’’ and ‘‘ The Extinction 
of Leisure,’’ by Alfred A. Peters. With this 
number The Forum completes its seventh volume. 


—The August number of Outing is one which 
presents to the reader a veritable feast. The 
leading article, ‘‘ Moose Hunts in Aroostook,’’ by 
A. J. Selfridge, well describes that kind of sport, 
and the fine illustrations make the article very 
attractive. Canoeists will read with pleasure the 
‘*Canoe Meet at the Thousand Islands,’’ by C, 
Bowyer Vaux. ‘‘ With Lee Rails Awash,” by 
Charles E. Clay, describes the Spring Regattas, 
and sketches of the fast new yachts add interest. 
‘‘Camps and Tramps for Women,”’ by Emily A. 
Thackray, shows how women can it com- 
fortably and with profit to themselves. ‘‘ Sports 
in South American Forests,’ describes a 
of hunting little known to us. Mr. Charles F. 
Danforth writes in an entertaining way, of 
‘‘ American Brook Trout.’? The poems, ‘ With 
Rod and Line,’’ by Jay Gee; ‘‘ An August Day,”’ 
by Herbert Blashford, and ‘‘ Teaching Betty 
How to Row,’’ by Florence E Pratt are un- 
usually pretty. The Editor’s Open Window is 
well filled, and the Records present the recent 
of our in attractive 
orm, 


— The August St. Nicholas contains an inter- 
esting article by De. Jastrow concerning the late 
Miss Laura Bridgman, with an exceedingly good 
likeness, Miss Howells, already known by her 
sketches, contributes a dainty bit of verse, ‘‘ Sweet 


mometer is high, is ‘‘ Midsummer Pirates,’”’ b 
Richard H. Davis, with fine pictures by W. x. 
Drake, a breezy story of —_ yacht-racing ; and 
another with a more distinctly marine flavor is 
“‘A Mutiny on a Gold-Ship,”’ by Frances Stough- 
ton Bailey, with strong illustrations by John 
Steeple Davis. Joaquin Miller tells a novel 

of Western life. The more solid pieces are 
relieved by poems of real merit and dainty jingles. 
There is the usual variety of interesting depart- 
ments and all the delightful abundance of pictures 
without which the magazine would not be St. 
Nicholas at all. 


— The Atlantic for August isa rich, strong, 
and timely number. James Russell Lowell's 
poem, ‘* How I Consulted the Oracle of the Gold- 
fishes,’’ covers nearly six pages and is the most 
noteworthy American poem printed for many a 
month. ‘The Background of Roman History,’’ 
is interestingly treated by H. W. P. and L. D.; 
H. W. P. being the guise of Miss Harriet 


Waters Preston. Mr. Paul Lafleur has a paper} 


on the ‘ Poet of French Canada.’’ The poet is 
Louis Fréchette. John Fisk has a remarkably 
good historical paper on ‘“‘ The French Alliance 
and the Conway Cabal.’’ These are perhaps the 
most salient features of the number, but it also 
includes other valuable papers; and a review of 
Emerson’s Concord life by his son, which will be 
read with interest: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 


— The August number of the Helectic will be 
found of marked interest and variety. The open- 
ing paper by Frederick Harrison is an interesting 
analysis of what was accomplished for good and 
evil by the revolution of 1789. An able writer 
shows up ‘‘ The Vitality of Protectionist Fal- 
lacies,’’ and the causes for it. Dr. Robson Roose 
has an i ing paper on ‘‘ The Art of Prolong- 
ing Life.’’ Lady Randolph Charchill’s talk 
about Russia is a bright paper; and the dialogue 
by Frederick Greenwood, ‘‘ A Conversation in a 
Baleony,’”’ is a delightful study in romantic 
psychology. There are a number of short articles 
and poems which are thoroughly readable. 


— One of the main features of Shakespeariana 
for August is the opening chapter of the series on 
**Shakespeare’s American Editors.’’ The editor 


discussed in this number is Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, a portrait of whom furnishes the frontis- 
piece. The leading article, ‘‘ The Lesson of the 

Heary LV,’’’ by Agnes Lathe, is sure to attract 
attention, as will also John P. Fruit’s paper on 
“Hamlet and Prospero.’’ The Miscellany of the 
month is valuable and entertaining; the Shakes- 
peare Societies send many reports of interest, and 
the Reviews are, as usual, of the best. New 
York: Leonard Scott Publication Company. 
Price, $2.00 a year. 


— Professor George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale 
College, will have in the September number of 
Scribner’s a very timely article on the ‘* Place of 
the Fitting-school in American Education,’’ in 
which he discusses certain plans for enabling the 
preparatory schools of the country to accomplish 
much better work than is now possible, so that 
they may send out their pupils as well educated at 
eighteen as they now are at twenty. Such changes 
he believes necessary in order to raise effectively 
the of American universities, 


— Not even dog-days can abate the enthusiasm 
of Good Housekeeping. A most helpful series in 


the recent issue is that on ‘‘ Manual Training in 

the Household,’’ which points out ways to amuse 

and instruct the children and train their hands to 

skillful work, while teaching them habits of 
usefulness. 


industry and 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Eclectic Magazine for August; terms, $5.00 a 
year. New York; FR. Pelton. 
The Forum for August; terms, $5.00a year. New 
Catholic. World August; te $4.00 
e olic Wor ‘or August; terms, a 
year. New York: 6 Park Place. 
Lend a Hand for August; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: 3 Hamilton Place. 
The Journal of the Franklin Institute for August; 
a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin 
ns e. 
Our Day for August; terms, $2.50a year. Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 
Hall’s Journal of Health for August; terms $1.00 
a year. New York: 206 Broadway. 
he Phrenological Journal Science of Health 
for August; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fowler 
a for August; t $2.00 
akes a for August; terms, a year. 
Co. 


Peas.”” A good story to read, when the ther- 


New York: Leonard Scott 


The New England Bureau of 


Education, 


TO PATRONS. 
Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


secure from this office the record | den 


TO TEACHERS. 
Now 1s THE Time TO REGISTER for acci- 
tal vacancies and for repeated openings of the 


new school year. Not a week when we do 
not have calls for teachers, they come from 
every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I want to tell you how much pleased 
Tam with your method of conducting your business. 
I have been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist refiable teachers. I have seen enough of 
your management to convince me that you are one of 
the few wpon whom the teachers and school officers 
can rely every time. 

Cc. E. BLAKE, 


Prof. of Class French Protestant Col 
Springfield, 


My Dear Dr. Orcutt ;—1I wish once more to cuqeane 
my high appreciation of the excellent aid you have 
rendered me in obtaining the position [at New Ha- 
ven, Conn. — salary, $1500] which I desired. I am 
confident that no one could have done more or bet- 
and — great obligations to you. 
ease accept my thanks. 
M. M. MARBLE. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 22, 1889. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mamaeer, 3 Somerset Strest, Boston, 


A SPECIMEN BRI One of the most gratifying features of our Agency business is that our candidates 

es * stand by us, renewing their registrations every year, or as often as they get new posi- 
tions through us. Thus Frank H. Word writes to us, June 8, 1889: ‘‘ I registered with you Grst in '85, and you se- 
cured me the principalship of Granville Union school at a salary of $800; I registered with you next in '87 and 
you secured me the principalship of Yates Union School at a salary of $1000; I registered a third time, this year, 
and you have now secured me the principalship of Chatham Union school at a salary of $1300. It is not strange 
that I feel very grateful for your services. Let me say that I always advise my teacher friends to register in 
Bardeen’s Agency and shall do so more zealously than ever hereafter. I would add that the assistant teachers 
secured through you have always given the best satisfaction.” 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bard Syr 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 


It may be interesting to teachers who cannot visit our office in Chicago to koowW some of the facts 
about our agency, and what we are now doing. We give below a few items: 

No. of letters received each day (average), ee a 474 

No. of letters sent out each day 
(This does not include circular letters in bulk; as, for example, 10,000 personal letters sent out last 
week to School Boards asking for new vacancies. ) 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 
No. Vacancies No. Positions New Members Amount of 
Received. Filled. Joined. Pos 


N. ¥. 


No. of 
Visitors, 


6 80th, 28 eevee 5 seer an eevee 9.00 is 
“6 Lith, 47 13 5 sree 18.00 sree 19 


This work will continue till the middle of September; though after the middle of August there is a 

eae g oo dropping off. About the first of Sept. we receive many telegrams every day asking us to name 
t teacher available for sudden vacancies. During the Fall, Winter, and Spring there are demands for 

teachers ty he and the Association kept four clerks at work all last winter. 

Send for circulars and learn of our work. Address: 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 7O Dearborn St., Chicago. 


. {NEW YORK CITY, Box 1969. M. V. Brpaoop, Agt. 
Branches : { TACOMA, Washington Territory. W. H. emtae Act. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “QAE2Go"Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by an Agency. 
ven to the 


3. One half of the Agency’s commission 
teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Send stamp for forms. 


ve., Chicago, Ill. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, DECORAH, IOWA, JuNneE 20, 1889, 


MANAGER TEACHERS’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70 DEARBORN Sr., CHICAGO, 

* * * * QUR NEED WAS A PRESSING ONE, AND I WROTE TO ALL THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES OF WHICH I COULD HEAR. I SELECTED Miss BROWN — YOUR CANDIDATE — AS 
THE BEST PERSON FOR THE PLACE, * * * * * THE RESULTS HAVE CONFIRMED YOUR 
CAREFUL AND DISCRIMINATING WISDOM IN SELECTING HER FOR RECOMMENDATION. SHOULD 
WE NEED ANOTHER TEACHER, AT SOME FUTURE TIME, IT WILL BE NECESSARY TO CONSULT 


ONLY ONE AGENCY, 
CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
(Supt. OF SCHOOLS.] 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Studio ding, 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Thi St., St. Paul, 
J RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 


NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, ’ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | \ Two Weeks’ Record, S2perintendencies 


1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 

fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


* salaries from 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. . 17 positions in Colleges. 48 High School Prin- 
Established 1855. 


cipalships, — to $1400. High School Assistants, 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary Drang $400 
ence, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


to $750. 34 positions for S ialists in Latin, 
Teachers’ Agency 


Music, Art, Elocution, k-keeping, &c., $400 to 

$1000. The above is but a partial list of our vacan- 
cies. Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 

Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 

mends good schools 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 N. 7rH St, ALLENTOWN, PA. 

to parents. Call en or address 
MES. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager. 
4Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year. 


28 Union Square, New York. WANTED, 
an accomplished and experienced lady teacher 
aw’s interest inva Girls’ Boarding and Day School, 
mt . 42, «| @ partner or manager for another. Best references 


given. New =e preferred. Address 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Teachers’ Bureau N. E. Bureau of Education, 


w? 
[Both Sexes.} 


3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Gov 


ernesses, Mu- 
siclans, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and WANTED, 
Churches. Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copy! 1 one of our large N. E. Cities, a teacher to take 
ists, to Business Firms. Mes. A. D. CULVE charge of the Commercial Department in the High 
229 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. School, to teach Writing, Book-keeping, and English 


Teachers’ A gency Branches, Salary, $1200, Apply at once to 


CUTT, Manager, 
OF RELIABLE 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, tor, Universities, Colleges, WANTED, 

Schools, Families, aud Churches, Circulars of choice | 1) 4 Manual Training School iu a large western city 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | a teacher of Blackstnithin and Foundry Work, an 
and resting of school a teacher of Shop Work, A good salary for the meu 


and schoo supplies. B erences rnished ualified for the itions. A ly to 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, PRIRAM ORCL UrT. Manager, 
81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., N. E. Bureau of Education, 
NEW YORK CITY. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


5OO TEACHERS, WANTED, 
by the” Preachers and teachers teacher of Latiy and 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 


reek and other collateral studies: said candidate 
must be a college graduate and a Baptist clergyman. 
Also a lady teacher, in Normal Department, —ali the 


508 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. potter she is the clergyman’s wife. Salaries, $1000 
SALARIES, |W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. | $400 APPIV OncuTT, Manager, 
$800 to $2500. | J. E. MassxEE, Sec’y. N. E. Bureau of Edueation, 
Form for stamp. % Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR BEGISTRATION. 
NO FRE BEST FACILITIES WANTED, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, Next Autumn, in a Ladies’ College, a teacher espe- 
collecting fees, in providing com- e Natural Me , and Common English brane 
Teachers Pore for aiame. —a lady of culture and refinement. Salary, $500 an 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply | home. Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. N. E. pone of gene 
merse 


by New England Pub. Ce. 
Agents Wanted 3 Somerset St., Bosten, 


> ; 
, 
eachers encies. 
| q 
| | 
Mexico, and William C, Prime explains its value to { j 
ceramic art. Mary E. Wilkins contributes a story, | ?°8ton. 
called, ‘‘A Gentle Ghost,’’ and M. G. McClel- at 
land another, called ‘‘Mollie.’’ Among other 
subjects treated in the Editorial Departments, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ie 
| 
| 
po 
4 
{ 
| 
| 
i 
lid 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, Ww 
West 14th Street, \ 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXX.—No. 6. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES 


— OFr— 


EDWARD EGGLESTON’S 
NEW 


First Book in American History. 


TO BE READY EARLY IN AUGUST. 
It will be one of the most attractive and interesting school books ever issued. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Address 


1, 3, 


& 5 Bond St., New York City. 


THE IDEAL FRENCH READER, 


La France. 


Notes d’un Américain Recuellies et Mises|/#, Merrill & Co., N. Y.), est de beaucoup le 
Francais 


en Ordre par A. De Roucemonrt. 
** IT shall take everv opportunity to recommend its 
use.”—Pror. W. D. WHITNEY, Yale College. 


“It is almost the ideal book for which I have been 
looking.”’—Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst Coll. 


“An excellent idea.”—The Critic. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., PuBLisHERs, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Elwall’s Dictionary. 


ENGLISH-FRENCH and FRENCH- ENGLISH. 
‘* Le dictionnaire d’Elwall (Librairie Charles 


meilleur, et le plus satisfaisant.’’ — Le 
(N. ¥., January, 1889). 

Compact and superbly printed, 18mo, 1,300 pages. 
price $2.25. 

Send for Special Introduction Prices. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 

——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKI 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 

N, TA EIPSIO BLICATIONS. 
va @ Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign japanngss. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White’s Claasical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have ‘not yet entered, or who, like the 
yzreater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pages, cloth, $1.26. Copies sent 

ost free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
ion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS. 
l1vol., 500pp, . . . + Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, $1.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN ACOPY. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS Anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Of the Youth’s Cmpanion j Author of “ Zig-Zag 
Journeys,” &c. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Cloth, gilt top. . . . . Price, $1.00. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. 


Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. sow 
Revised by 


SUPLEE’S A. L. MAYHEW, 
TRENCH 
vee, ON WORDS. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SUPLER. rench **On the Study of Words,” 
originally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as atext book. The editor has long deplored this, in 
common with other teachers; hence the present vol- 
ume. The advantages claimed for it over all other 
editions are self-evident. 
12mo, cloth, 400 pages. Net price, $1.00. 


Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Standard Educational Series. 


Standard ist Reader,. . ... 

3d “ . 42 “ 
4th “ . . . 48 
Pronouncing Speller,. . 18 “ 
“ 

“ 


New 
Edition. 


Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 
Complete « 60 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK 
sT. LOUIS, MO. 


» Copies of any of the above books sent u receipt 
of introduction prices. 


Correspondence solicited. 
771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’| Beaders; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; ; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Melless’s Lessons in English. 
Hiutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
7 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


8 Somerset St.. BOSTON. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L. 


, COURSE OF READINC 
REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


Outline History of Rome. (Vincent and Joy.) $0.70 


How to Judge of 4 Picture. (Van Dyke.) - .60|Artand the Formation of Taste. - - Crane. 

ntury. (fownsend.) Readings from Macaulay. - - - Ital 
Preparatory and College Latin Course in English. Read ki y: 
uqua Course in e. oe e not ; 
The Chautauquan, 12months, 200|a box, $2.00. 


On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 


TO CLUBS.— We will supply the books 
for 1889-90, when five or more sets are bought | 


at one time, at 10 per cent. discount, the pur- 
chaser | cash to | 


to ex 


8. C.) 
FOR 1I889--90. 


GARNET SEAL FOR 1889—90. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
805 Broapway, New YorE, 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. 


Besides many other valuable features, itcom prises 


A Dictionary of the Language 


containing 118,000 Words and 3000 Engravings, 


Dictionary of Biogra 


giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted 


A Dictionary of Geogra 


locating and briefly describing 25,000 pny 


A Dictionary of Fiction 


found only in Webster's Unabridged, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup'ts of Schools of 36 States, and 
by leading College Pres’ts of the U.S. and:Canada, 

Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Aneta Troost Eatin, 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 
catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


‘co. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


By GRACE H,. DODGE. A 

Bundle of Letters book of practical sense. Should 

Bus Girls. pe hands every girl. as 

ell known, Miss ge isa 

y member of the New York Board 

of Education. No one knows better than she what 
girls need to know, and how to tell it to them. 


16mo, Cloth, 142 pp., 50 cts. 


“The letters are written in the frank, familiar style 
which makes all Miss Dodge’s talks so deli oS ae 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 & 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


PIc kK 


“MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS,” 
FROM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” 

New Edition. .. . Price, 25 cents. 

Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 

Facilitating the Acquirement of Tnowieng: Sent 

by mail. DR. PICK 

24 Union Square, New York. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by Frep. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


SEND for the New England Publish- 
ing Co.’s Premium List. 


ersons, 


LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


Through the heat of Summer, the cool days of the 


Autump, and durin 
long evenings of 
entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using— 


Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1.00, 
Osgeod’s Bhymes and Tunes, $1.00. 
Children’s School Songs, 35 ets. 
Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cis, 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00. 


Of Evenings, sing “‘ Gospel Song music” from— 
Praise in Song, 10c, Voices of Praise, 4(¢. 
Gospel of Joy, 3ic. Singing on the Way, 35¢. 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians are— 


Song Classics, $1, Classic Tenor Songs, $1, 

“ Alte, $1. Bass “ 
Franz’s Album of Songs, $2. Choice Vocal Duets, $1.25 
Kjerulf’s “ “ ‘ $1.60. M. V. White’s Album, $2 
Everest’s ‘“* ** ** $1.00. Choice Sac’d Solos, $1.25 


Music for Social Singing, of the best quality, is in 


College Songs, 50c ; The same for Guitar or Banjo, 
1; Minstrel Songs, old and new, $2; War Songs, 
.: American Ballad Collection, $1; Vocal Guitar 
Album, $1; Good Old Songs we Used to Sing, $1.25; 
Old Folks’s Tunes, 40c.; Jubilee and Plantation 
Songs, 30c. 


the invigorating cold 
ter. Music ie Ming 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


NEWSHEETMUSIC 


SONGS. 
one STOOD AMONG THE LILIES, By Frederick Vinal. 
n exceptionally fine son " 
WHERE THE OX-EYED DAISIES GROW. 
By Virginia Bryant. 
A pretty and pleasing Waltz Song. Price, Svc 
NO MORE PARTING, NORAH DARLING. 
A pleasing song d 
c 
that sings itself. Price, melody 


PIANO MUSIC. 
GALATEAGAVOTTE 2 warxre. 


A bright and charmi i - 
r of the well-known Milteire 
MARCH OF TRIUMPH. 2 
A stirring and excellent Military March of fourth 
rade of difficulty. Price, 60cts. 
LBUMBLATT. 2 scHeHLMaANN. 
A pretty little ‘piece’? somewhat in the style of a 
nocturne. Price, 20cts. 
*,"Any of the above, or any other sheet music will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cinoinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Teachers’ Help Manuals 


Are a perfect surprise to us. Over 5000 copies 
have been sold during the past few months, since they 
came into our possession. seven Manuals have 
been published ; they are: 


1. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
2. Manual of Correspondence. 
Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 
7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


TEACHERS ARE DELIGHTED WITH THEM. 


. § Paper, 25 cts., or five for $1.00. 
PRICE : { Gidth, 40 ets., or five for $1.75. 


Address: Agents Wanted. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Chemical Lecture Notes. 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 

Prof. Gen’l & Applied Chem , Rutgers Coll., N. J. 

“In mirable little work th f 

nari raw 

distinguished author, made vivid and’ interesting” ag 

—Scientific American. 

*, Will be mailed and prepaid on r } 

Catalogues and circulars 475 mail. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithm 
Holmes’ Reade Glidersiceve’s Lati 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00...” 


3 Tremont Boston. 


66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


Now Ready: 


McGuffey's Alternate Sixth Reader, 


A Literary Reader for Higher Grades. 


Bound in full cloth, 


usual school readers), 


CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
88 BROMFIELD St., Boston. 


432 pages; with ten full-page 


illustrations, 129 new selections (not found in the 


biographical sketches, etc. 


Price, 60 Cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & OO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. ‘ 
©, F, STEARNS, New England Agent, 8 HAWLEY Sr., Boston, 
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